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Packers and Provisioners 


Wilson & Co. has a real, genuine interest in its employees 


and their welfare. 


Improvement of working conditions is controlled by a com- 
mittee of workmen, who consider all suggestions received 
and then recommend such action as the case merits. Their 


recommendation in nearly every instance is final. 


Wilson & Co. has also signed the letter to Secretary of 
Labor Wilson, offering to continue for one year after peace 
is declared all the existing agreements with labor. 





It is the wish of Wilson & Co. to make conditions in its 
plants such as to attract and hold the highest class of labor. 


All foremen and others having men and women working 
under them are instructed and closely follow the instructions 
of Mr. Thomas E, Wilson, President of Wilson & Co., to 
treat employees as they wish to be treated. 


The policy of the Company is to treat fairly and squarely 
with Labor, Producer, Consumer and the Government. 


WILSON & CO. 

















DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 





AUGUST, 1919 





American Labor’s Greatest Convention 


MERICAN Labor held this year what 
was indisputably its greatest conven- 
tion. Not alone in numbers (there 


were 557 delegates), but in constructive 


achievement, this convention ranked ahead 
of any gathering ever held by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

No convention of American Labor has 
faced issues of greater magnitude or settled 
them with greater statesmanship. 

The issues that faced the delegates at 
Atlantic City covered practically the whole 
field of life. They ranged from the Treaty 
of Peace to questions of purely trade union 
policy in domestic matters. 

There was a sufficient amount of spec- 
tacular debate to enliven the proceedings, 
but the main effort throughout was to crowd 
into the thirteen convention days the largest 
possible amount of solid, constructive work. 


The League of Nations Endorsed 


Outstanding in the record, of course, is 
the action on the Treaty of Peace iz which 
the American Federation of Labor placed 
an almost unanimous endorsement on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
labor sections of the treaty after a debate 
lasting through a prolonged afternoon ses- 
sion. 

Debate on the treaty was on a high 
plane. Comment was made by a veteran 


Washington newspaper correspondent that 
he had heard during that discussion more 
facts about. the treaty than he had heard 
during days of listening in the chamber of 
the United States Senate. 

While the committee reporting on this 
subject agreed that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was not a perfect docu- 
ment and that perfection was not claimed 
for it, it strongly asserted the fact that 
this arrangement between the nations of the 
world to promote peace and tranquillity 
marks the nearest approach to perfection 
that has ever been reached in the inter- 
national affairs of mankind. 

It was indisputably the sense of the 
convention that international disputes be- 
tween nations should be settled in the calm 
light of reason and justice 1ather than by 
the arbitrament of war with its conse. 
quent slaughter of priceless human lives and 
destruction of untold wealth. 

After a most interesting, instructive and 
intelligent discussion of the subject for 
more than a full half day, the convention 
by a roll call vote adopted and approved 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
including the Jabor sections, by an affirma- 
tive vote of 29,909 to 420 votes cast in the 
negative. 

The convention further directed that the 
Executive Council should in every way 
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aid in the holding of the International 
Labor Congress which, under the Treaty of 
Peace, will convene in Washington, D. C., 
in October, 1919, in the event that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations is 
approved by the United States Congress 
before that time. 


Judictal Construction of Law 


Few more sternly worded declarations 
have been adopted by Labor than that 
adopted at Atlantic City— the protest against 
judicial construction of law by injunctive 
decree and by the practice of declaring 
laws unconstitutional. 

The power of our courts to declare legis- 
lation unconstitutional and void was con- 
sidered a most flagrant usurpation of power 
and a repudiation and denial of the principle 
of self government, recognized now as a 
world doctrine. Injunction decrees by our 
courts; the restriction placed upon normal 
and rightful activities of the people; punish- 
ing of free men for the exercise of con- 
stitutional rights without opportunity of 
trial by jury; the removal of safeguards 
thrown around individuals against ex- 
treme and excessive punishments; and the 
denial of an opportunity for executive 
clemency made possible through the equity 
proceedings of our courts by means of in- 
junctions, were declared as vesting our 
courts with a power greater than any which 
has ever been heretofore possessed. 

The convention by unanimous vote urged 
that every possible effort be made for the 
early enactment of adequate laws which 
would deny further usurpation of these 
unwarranted powers by our courts. It 
directed that Congress be petitioned to 
impeach all judges from office when they 
exercise governmental functions and au- 
thority not expressly delegated to them, 
and that the widest possible publicity 
be sought in order that the public conscience 
might be aroused to the end that judicial 
autocracy and despotism which have been 
slowly developed in our midst shall come to 
an early and definite end. 


Labor’s Political Actton 


The question of political action by Labor 
through a separate political labor party 
came before the convention in the report 
of the committee on that section of the 





Executive Council’s report. The conven- 
tion concluded by unanimous vote that 
there shall be no change in the established 
political policy of the American labor move- 
ment. 

This policy has, throughout the long his- 
tory of American Labor, proven its supe ior 
ity and its thorough-going, practical value. 

This approved policy of the American 
Federation of Labor on this subject does 
not involve or permit interference with 
the attitude or inclination of any of its 
affiliated international unions to encourage, 
limit, restrict or prohibit their membership 
in the exercise of their right of political 
freedom. In so far as central labor unions 
are concerned, equal freedom is allowed, 
though it was clearly understood that the 
activities of these federated bodies must 
not be permitted to invade the rights and 
prerogatives of affiliated local unions and 
the respective international unions on this 
subject, and that freedom of action, freedom 
of opinion, and freedom of expression must 
be safeguarded to each and every worker. 

The convention further held that to render 
ineffective or to hamper in any degree, or 
to lessen the importance and value of trade 
union economic determinim merely to 
attain possession of political authority or to 
place into dominan:e political parliamen- 
tarism will not be helpful to the advancement 
of the workers to a fuller, a freer, a better 
and a nobler life. 


Initiative and Referendum 


In numerous previous conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor the question 
of adopting the initiative and referendum 
has been before the convention in one form 
or another. Usually there have been a 
few to whom the idea of electing the officers 
and transacting the business of the American 
Federation of Labor through the initiative 
and referendum has been an alluring one. 

An overwhelming majority, however, has 
remained convinced that the project is 
unworkable and undesirable from every 
standpoint. 

In Atlantic City the question again came 
to the fore. The resolution embodying the 
initiative and referendum proposal con- 
tained a proposal for a ‘“‘model”’ draft to be 
submitted to the internationals within 
ninety days. 

After a thorough discussion of this whole 
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subject, the convention was not at all im- 
pressed with the idea of embarking on a 
line that it felt convinced would result only 
in disaster. The convention therefore de- 
clined to endorse or approve this proposal 
iv any manner whatsoever. 


Ratlroad Ownership and Operation 


In Atlantic City the Executive Council 
reported to the convention in favor of public 
ownership. In addition to this the report 
of the special committee on reconstruction, 
which was adopted, declares for public 
ownership, regulation or control. There 
also was introduced in the convention a 
resolution agreed upon by the railroad 
unions endorsing the tri-party plan of opera- 
tion known as the “Plumb plan.” This, 
together with the section of the Executive 
Council’s report under the heading of 
“Railroad Operation,” was considered by 
the convention, with the result that the 
Executive Council was instructed to co- 
operate with the organizations representing 
the railroad employes in working out this 
problem. 


Repeal of Restrictive Laws 


The convention expressed its insistent 
demand that, immediately following the 
signing of the Peace Treaty, all laws in any 
way limiting or infringing upon the right 
of free speech, of a free press and freedom 
of assembly which were enacted as war 
measures shall be repealed. 

The convention disapproved a general 
pardon for all those who have been sen- 
tenced under the espionage act or in contiec- 
tion with industrial crimes. It is recog- 
nized that there are instances where com- 
mutation of sentences or pardons is war- 
ranted. It is also recognized that there are 
undoubtedly instances where the sentences 
imposed were fully justified. 


Reconstruction Program 


But few documents of greater worth have 
been produced by organized labor than the 
Reconstruction Program of the American 
Federation of Labor, prepared by a special 
committee authorized by the St. Paul Con- 
vention and approved by the convention at 
Atlantic City. The report itself has been 
published in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
and therefore needs no repetition. This 
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report received the unanimous approval. of 


the convention. Its great value lies in its 
compilation in consecutive order of the fun- 
damental, the most important and most 
urgent subjects and ‘relations to which 
organized labor must apply itself diligently 
and unflinchingly if the workers are, to make 
permanent progress and gain in the struggle 
between democracy and autocracy in our 
industrial life. 

The program outlined and approved by 
the convention, in brief provides: Remedies 
against unemployment; demands adequate 
wages; declares Labor’s rights to fix its own 
working hours; demands protection of 
women and children in industry; favors co- 
operative institutions of farmers and similar 
producing agencies; favors curbing the 
power of the courts to make and unmake 
laws; favors full participation of labor in 
politics but disapproved of partisan poli- 
tics; favors public ownership or control or 
regulation of public and semi-public utili- 
ties; favors public extensions of waterways 
and public ownership and development of 
water power; urges a minimum of land tend- 
encies and favors farm ownership with 
public aid; would curb corporate power; 
insists upon a fyll return of freedom of 
speech and press; would prohibit immigra- 
tion for two years and restrict it thereafter; 
would tax in proportion to the income of 
persons or property; favors state colleges 
for workingmen’s children and demands a 
voice for Labor in conducting industrial 
education; urges government aid in build- 
ing homes; opposes large standing armies; 
favors help for soldiers and as an urgent and 
immediate remedial measure urges the pay- 
ment of salaries to returning soldiers and 
sailors for a limited period after discharge. 

Prohibition 

On roll-cal) vote the convention, by pass- 
age of a resolution, expressed its disapproval 
of war-time prohibition and urged that a 
strong protest be forwarded to the federal 
government against elimination of mild 
beverages. The vote stood as follows: For 
the resolution, 26,476; against, 3,997; not 
voting, 1,503. 


Shorter Workday 


The convention went on record emphati- 
cally endorsing eight hours per day as the 
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maximum workday and forty-four hours 
per week as the maximum work week. 

This decision was prompted by the desire 
to create a condition which would enable 
every returning soldier, sailor and marine 
the opportunity of profitable and healthful 
employment. 

The convention also recognized that in 
the near future some organizations may 
determine that in order to take care of their 
members gaining a livelihood by employ- 
ment at their trade, to inaugurate a six-hour 
day. It was held that the organizations 
themselves must necessarily be the judge 
of what should be the length of the workday 
in their particular industry. The declaration 
of the convention for the eight-hour day and 
forty-four-hour week as the maximum work- 
day and work week was not intended to deny 
the cooperation and assistance of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor with any organiza- 
tion which may find it essential to establish 
a still shorter workday. The report of the 
Executive Council evidences the fact that 
the forty-four-hour work week has been 
established in quite a number of industries 
at the present time. 


Burleson 


Believing him generally inefficient in office 
as well as openly antagonistic to the prin- 
ciples underlying trade unionism, the con- 
vention adopted a resolution calling upon 
President Wilson to remove from office the 
present postmaster-general, A. S. Burleson. 

The convention also reaffirmed its oppo- 
sition to the zone rate method of charging 
for the delivery of second-class mail and 
urged the officers of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to continue their efforts for 
the repeal of this law; to have reestablished 
the former rates and method of sending out 
second-class matter and to cause an inves- 
tigation to be made of the entire postal 
situation. 

Immigration 


The convention committed itself, by a 
large majority, at the suggestion of both 
the Executive Council and the Committee 
on Executive Council's Report, to the plan 
for prohibition of all immigration into the 
country for a period of years. The conven- 
tion further, at the request of a delegate 
from the mine workers, voted to include 
Mexico in the immigratiou plan. 
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The convention viewed this subject as a 
problem of immigration and not of emigra- 
tion. It was actuated in arriving at this 
decision because of the great numbers of 
young men who had been taken from the 
mines, mills and workshops and placed in 
the military service of the nation. These 
men are now returning by tens of thousands 
and the convention realized the necessity 
of providing an opportunity for the employ- 
ment of all of these returning soldiers, sailors 
and marines. It was recognized that to 
permit the flow of immigration during the 
period of transition would work a distinc- 
tive harm to those who had so valiantly 
and loyally served our nation in its period 
of stress. 

Special emphasis was laid on the necessity 
of preventing admittance of coolie labor 
and to avoid the many hardships and diffi- 
culties which the admission of: coolie labor 
would necessarily involve. 


Seamen’s Aci 


The convention gave its hearty endorse- 
ment to the correction of abuses which have 
been manifested in the operation of the 
Seamen’s Act. These abuses were indicated 
to the convention in the form of three reso- 
lutions, presented by the International Sea- 
men’s Union. One indicated that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce had so construed sec- 
tion 13 of the Seamen’s Act as to permit 
vessels in an American port to leave without 
requiring a crew 75 per cent of whom could 
understand all the orders given by the 
officers of such vessels. 

Complaint was also manifested against 
the construction placed on section 11 of this 
act by the supreme Court of the United 
States and on section 4 by the Court of 
Appeals. These decisions are in direct 
opposition to the means to bring about 
equalization in the wage cost of foreign and 
American vessels. The convention directed 
that the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to examine into these 
rulings and to take such steps as may be 
necessary to remove these complaints and 
carry out the original purpose of these sec- 
tions of the Seamen’s Act. 

The convention also denounced bills 
introduced by Senator Calver and Congress- 
man Gould to repeal important clauses of 
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the Seamen’s Act. This conduct on the 
part of Senator Calver and Congressman 
Gould was considered against the best 
interests of the United States, as hostile to 
the development of American sea power 
and as serving the interests of European 
and Asiatic shipowners. 


Russia 


Three resolutions dealing with various 
phases of the situation as it affected Russia 
came before the delegates. One requested 
the lifting of the blockade against Russian 
ports; another asked the immediate with- 
drawal of-our troops from Russia together 
with their instant demobilization; the third 
sought to institute a national referendum of 
all unions on the question: “Are you in 
favor of the United States government giv- 
ing recognition to the Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment?” The Resolutions Committee 
failed to report favorably on any of the three. 
Instead it submitted a resolution of its own, 
which was adopted. 

This resolution expressed the conviction 
of the convention that the United States 
government should withdraw all its troops 
from Russian soil at the earliest possible 
moment and refused endorsement of the 
Soviet government of Russia or any other 
form of government in that country until 
the people in Russia, through a constituent 
or other form of national assembly repre- 
senting all of the people through popular 
elections shall have reestablished a truly 
democratic form of government. 


The Packing Industry 


The activities of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its efforts to secure immediate 
legislation in the meat packing industry 
were fully indorsed. The Executive Coun- 
cil was directed to call the attention of Con- 
gress to the extension of the control of the 
meat packers over the preparation and sale 
of unrelated food products which has pro- 
ceeded so rapidly in recent years that the 
absolute control of the food of the nation 
is passing into the hands of the very few 
packers, while the legitimate manufacturers 
and distributors of food products, other than 
meat, are in danger of destruction. 

Disclosures were cited of control prac- 
ticed in the handling of meats, eggs, butter, 
poultry, cheese, rice, fish, canned goods, 
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leather, wool, etc., and the power and com- 
bine of the five big packing houses were 
fairly demonstrated. 

To destroy this monopolistic control over 
food products, the convention gave its ap- 
proval to a measure known as H. R. 13323, 
which died in the committee during the last 
session of Congress and which will un- 
doubtedly be revived in the present Con- 


gress. 
Freedom for Ireland 


This subject aroused considerable interest 
and a lengthy debate. The convention 
affirmed its well considered conviction that 
the people of Ireland should have accorded 
to them the unquestioned right to determine 
the form of government under which they 
should live and that the principle of self- 
determination of small nations applies with 
as much force to the people of Ireland as to 
any of the new nations recognized by the 
Peace Conference. 

The convention also urged upon the 
Senate of the United States to request the 
American Peace Commission in Versailles 
to intercede or to secure a hearing before 
the Peace Conference for Edward deValera, 
Arthur Griffiths and Count George Noble 
Plunkett, in order that they may present 
the cause of Ireland, and importuned the 
Congress of the United States to recognize 
the present Irish Republic. 


Pan-American Federation of Labor 


It was with satisfaction that the conven- 
tion learned through the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the formation of a Pan- 
American Federation of Labor and of plans 
for its second annual convention this year. 

There was recounted to the convention 
the epoch-making action of the work of organ- 
ized labor in Mexico and the United States 
in averting war between the two countries 
in 1912 and since. 

In its report on the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Committee on the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report presents an exposition 
of the purely trade union philosophy. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that in all parts 
of Central and South America the workers 
are being misguided purposely and kept at 
fever heat over politics by the privileged 
few, the predatory rich, the exploiters of 
labor, and that just as long as the workers 
permit themselves to be thus deceived, no 
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substantial improvement could be looked 
for in their condition of life and work. 

In accepting the report of this committee 
the convention accepted the viewpoint that 
the existing cause of unrest is economic and 
not political and that improvement in the 
life of the masses is measured absolutely 
and exclusively by the power, strength and 
effectiveness of the trade union movement. 
It was urged that the only practical method 
for relief in the South American Republics 
is through and only through an effective 
trade union movement and the officers of 
the American Federation of Labor were 
directed to lend their assistance to the 
accomplishment of this end. 


Year Book Is Welcomed 


Particularly welcome to the convention 
was the new Year Book and labor encyclo- 
pedia just off the press. The volume made 
a deep and favorable impression on the 
delegates and the committee’s report ap- 
proving the work was heartily endorsed. 

It is recognized that in the affairs now 
confronting our people the American wage- 
earner will be either a bewildered spectator 
or a conscious director dependent upon the 
preference in America of the American mind. 
In order that the wage-earners of our coun- 
try might fully understand the labor move- 
ment of America as it has developed and the 
methods necessary to meet the economic 
wants and needs of the wage-earners of 
today and tomorrow, wide patronage and 
distribution of this Year Book and labor 
encyclopedia is urged. 

Abuses in Porto Rico 

Porto Rican conditions were brought to 
the attention of the convention through the 
Executive Council’s report. The conven- 
tion expressed a firm conviction on the sub- 
ject that proper labor conditions were of 
greater importance to Porto Rico than any 
other proposal that could be suggested. 

The convention again reaffirmed its de- 
mand for the recall of Governor Yager, 
urged that necessary legislation may be 
enacted speedily to give to the people of 
Porto Rico a civil form of government and 
that the affairs of this island should be taken 
out of the hands of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in order to bring into the lives and 
homes of these people the hope for a better 
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and freer life. President Gompers was also 
authorized and directed to appoint a com- 
mittee of three to visit the island for the pur- 
pose of investigating the labor conditions 
in Porto Rico. 


Massacres of Jews 


No time was wasted in the convention 
when delegates of the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, in a joint resolution, sug- 
gested that the delegates put themselves on 
record as denouncing the massacres of Jews 
which had been reported to have occurred 
in Poland and other portions of Eastern 
Europe. 

I'he convention also instructed the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor to ask 
the United States government to use its 
great offices with all governments of the 
world to the end that the recurrence of such 
inhuman deeds be made impossible and that 
national minorities in every country of the 
world be guaranteed full civil and political 
rights and protection. 


Mob Violence 


The convention took unanimous action 
in deprecating the spirit of mob violence 
which had manifested itself throughout the 
country in the lynchings of negroes, and 
which had caused President Wilson to issue 
an appeal] to the public urging it to practice 
at home the spirit of broad democratic prin- 
ciples for which it was fighting abroad. 

The American Federation of Labor em- 
phatically declared that it knows no race, 
color or creed in its stand for the toiling 
masses to get justice. 


Educational Program . 


The extremely interesting, instructive, 
helpful and comprehensive educational pro- 
gram was considered and approved by the 
convention. Embraced in this program are 
the following actions: 

Commendation was given to the various 
states which have enacted continuation 
school laws and to the labor movement of 
those states for the part they played in 
securing such legislation. 

Support was urged to the increasing de- 
mand for well considered methods of voca- 
tional guidance in our schools. 

Simplification of courses of study was 
recommended. 














Diversified training in the upper years 
of the elementary schools was urged. 

Teaching the privileges and obligations 
of intelligent citizenship was strongly recom- 
mended, including courses in unbiased in- 
dustrial history and which shall embrace a 
summary of the legislation affecting the 
industries taught. 

The English language was urged as the 
basic language in instruction, and provision 
for adequate facilities for teaching the lan- 
guage to non-English-speaking people was 
approved. 

The need for ample playground facilities 
was emphasized and continuation of medical 
and dental inspection was also recom- 
mended. 

Better enforcement of compulsory educa- 
tional laws, the extension of a free text-book 
system, wider use of the school plant securing 
increased returns to the community through 
additional civic, social and educational serv- 
ices and public forums were strongly 
urged. 

The demand for a drastic reduction in the 
prevailing size of classes was emphasized. 

The introduction of the metric system 
into this country was approved. 

A thorough revision upward of the salary 
schedule of teachers in public schools, nor- 
mal schools and universities to meet the in- 
creased cost of living and growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of teachers’ services were 
effectively set forth. 

A more liberal increase of school revenue 
and a more democratic administration of our 
schools as well as the tenure of position of 
teachers during efficiency were urged. 

Emphasis was laid by the convention on 
the fact that the number of men and women 
in becoming teachers do not thereby sur- 
render their rights as American citizens 
and that the right of teachers to affiliate 
with organized labor must not be interfered 
with in any way. 

Representation of organized labor on all 
boards of education was deemed essential 
to the best interests of our schools, school 
children, teachers and to the public gen- 
erally. 

The Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and all state and local 
central bodies were urged to give every pos- 
sible support to the American Federation of 
Teachers in the work of organizing the 
teachers of our country. 
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The Mooney Case 


The Mooney case with its many ramifica- 
tions proved in the final analysis to be a vote 
of confidence by the convention in the atti- 
tude taken by the officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, in the attempt made 
to secure for him a new trial in the courts. 
The convention expressed the conviction 
that a new trial for the accused has become 
an imperative necessity in order that the 
evidence presented by the prosecutor’s office 
may be reviewed by another court and jury, 
and furthermore that there may also be pre- 
sented in court the testimony and evidence 
which has been circulated in this and other 
countries and which have aroused the wide- 
spread expression that motives and methods 
of a most sinister character were responsible 
for the accused’s conviction. 

The Executive Council was urged to give 
its early attention in devising such prac- 
tical methods and means as might prove 
helpful in securing a new trial for Thomas 
Mooney. ‘The attitude of the convention 
toward the activities of the International 
Workers’ Defense League was distinctly 
unfavorable. 

General Strikes 


Considerable attention was given to the 
subject of general and sympathetic strikes 
advocated by individuals and groups outside 
of the trade union movement not responsible 
to the American Federation of Labor. 

The convention considered that if bodies 
unauthorized by the American Federation 
of Labor are to assume functions of con- 
trolling the membership of the American 
trade union movement upon any question 
of their own choosing, the machinery 
through which the trade usion movement 
operates would be seriously injured if not 
destroyed. 

The convention held that the orderly 
systematized methods which the workers 
of America have adopted to protect their 
welfare and advance their interest as wage- 
earners must not be set aside and that the 
organization of the workers must not be 
permitted to become a rich field for exploita- 
tion by all those who believe it to be to their 
personal advantage. The general and sym- 
pathetic strike urged by persons or bodies 
not responsible to the American Federation 
of Labor was strongly disapproved and the 
authority denied to any such irresponsible 
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body to poll the vote of the membership of 
affiliated organizations. 


National Housing 


Protest against allowing housing facilities 
created by the government during the 
period of war necessity to fall into the hands 
-of private speculators was voiced by the 
convention. It was urged that wherever 
these housing facilities are suitably situated 
for continued occupancy, they should be sold 
preferably to workers under moderate rates 
of payment. 

Committee on Labor 

The work of the Committee on Labor of 
the Advisory Commission, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, was reviewed before the 
convention in the report of the Committee 
on Education. Since the signing of the 
armistice the Committee on Labor has di- 
rected its efforts to the protection of the 
workers during the period of readjustment. 
It has interested itself in assisting the re- 
turning soldiers, sailors and marines in 
securing employment and guarding them 
against unfair treatment by private em- 
ployment agencies. 

The convention approved the viewpoint 
that this committee should be permitted 
to continue its effective work for the -co- 
ordination of resources and industries and 
for national security and welfare during the 
period of reconstruction. 


Cooteration 


The convention reaffirmed its belief in the 
untold possibilities of the cooperative move- 
ment of benefit to organized labor and the 
public generally. All affiliated national and 
international organizations and central labor 
bodies were urged to contribute to the 
special fund created by the action of the 
Buffalo Convention to promote the work 
of investigating and assisting the develop- 
ment of cooperative plans and institutions. 

In order that the funds now in the hands 
of the secretary and such funds as may be 
contributed hereafter, may be made avail- 
able to the greater use by the Committee 
on Cooperation, the convention decided 
that the authority of this committee be 
extended so as to promote the greater de- 
velopment of cooperative plans and move- 
ments. 

Increase in Salray 


The convention voted to increase the 
salary of the President from $7,500 to 





$10,000 per year and to increase the salary 
of the Secretary from $5,000 to $7,500 per 
year. 

President Gompers made strenuous objec- 
tion to the increase in his own salary, stating 
to the convention as he had previously 
stated to the committee that the amount 
being paid to him was sufficient and that he 
had no desire to be known as ‘“‘a money 
grabber.” He stated that in addition to 
the fact that he had no personal desire for 
a larger salary, he believed it would be in- 
jurious to the labor movement if his salary 
were increased because, he felt, the action 
would be misunderstood in many quarters. 

The salary of organizers was raised from 
$7 to $8 per day and hotel expenses were 
increased from $4 to $6 per day. 

An amendment to Section 1 of Article 10 
of the Constitution was adopted, changing 
the words ‘7-8 of 1 cent’ to“‘1 cent.” This 
increases the per capita tax by 1-8 of 1 cent 
per member for each member of national 
and international unions. 


Conclusion 


This is by no means a complete report of 
the convention. It is an attempt to report 
the more important facts. Only a complete 
study of the proceedings can reveal the work 
of the convention in its entirety—and such 
a study will more than repay the efforts of 
those who desire to be thoroughly ia- 
formed concerning the work and progress 
of organized labor. 

Whether in the broad field of international 
relations, in the new and often perplexing 
field of domestic reconstruction, or in the 
old and familiar field of trade union prac- 
tices within the organizations of labor, the 
convention deliberated with the same char- 
acteristic desire to build firmly and soundly. 

There was in this convention no desertion 
of tried and true principles, but on the con- 
trary a revelation of the wisdom that under- 
lies those principles. Through the months 
of war when all things were measured by 
their war value, through the months since 
the armistice, into the months of the recon- 
struction period, the American Federation 
of Labor has applied the same tests to pro- 
posed actions and repeated the tests on 
policies long since established. The tests 
were the same in the convention. Ameri- 
can Labor measures things by practical re- 
sults for the good of humanity. 
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The record of the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion is a record of which American Labor is 
proud. It is a record that will count for 
much in the progress of the American work- 
ing people and in the solid, constructive and 
progressive development of American democ- 
racy. 
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Atlantic City gave no countenance to 
those who seek through fantastic and im- 
possible means to tear down the structure 


of progress; but it strove mightily and 
profitably in the real business of making life 
better for the working people of America— 
and that is what counts. 





PRECEDENT- BOUND 


By W. B. RuBin 


for it stands for virility, strength, and 

manhood, and also for training and 
discipline of body, as well as mastery of 
mind over the body. No one loves a fat or 
a sloppy man, and for that reason the well- 
proportioned, deep-chested, small-waisted, 
strong-armed man with head erect and clear 
eye is usually sought after, and much 
admired. 

A thing well done is done well, but a thing 
overdone is never done well. We find many 
people who devote themselves to athletics 
until they become muscle-bound, arms and 
legs as hard as rocks, without an ounce of 
wasted fat—Herculean and muscular in 
appearance, and yet muscle-bound—so 
trained and overtrained that they lack the 
flexibility, the punch, the alertness, the 
quickness, the dexterity of action to make 
use of the force that is stored in the bound- 
up muscles. Nor does a muscle-bound 
athlete’s handicap end there, for you may 
find a murmur in his heart. By overtrain- 
ing himself, in the endeavor to develop his 
muscles until they become harder than 
normal, he has overworked his heart, and 
there is a murmur, a leakage, a rapid heart. 
And so one may have a back with muscles 
standing out like so many ridges from a 


A STRONG physique is to be admired, 


surface, yet he may so have strained him- . 


self as to have a floating kidney. In short, 
he is not what he seems, and the world often 
is deceived in his ability, for his efforts are 
not crowned with achievement. 

The world is filled with lawyers and judges 
who interpret the laws and the Constitution, 
as well as the relations between man and 
man. For a time, they reigned supreme 
over the entire world, and although their 
prestige has waned somewhat, they still rule 
over the destinies of this nation, but the law- 
yers and the judges have failed in this world’s 
crisis; they have failed in the march of 
progress; they have failed in the advance. 
They hear not the trumpet of a new era nor 





do they see the vista of a new world. They 
think not in terms of future progress, but 
their minds run to the ancient, to the past— 
no independent thinking, no fearless reason- 
ing, no courageous action, for the lawyer and 
the judge are precedent-bound. 

It is not what the times need, it is not 
what the world understands, it is not what 
mankind wants, but what some one, cen- 
turies back, has spoken that controls the 
mind of the judge, and moves the lawyer’s 
tongue. The old candlelight still flickers 
over his musty lore of “‘ye olden times.” 
He still refuses to turn on the electric light, 
still with a lantern is delving into the era of 
darkness, examining the archives of archeo- 
logical mystery, and from them he gathers 
the shreds of thought whereby he desires to 
serve scholasticism and hold within its thin 
web progress and prevent its escape. 

True, the past is always a pattern which 
gives us experence for the present and the 
future, but he who lives only in the past 
enjoys not the present; he advances not 
into the future; he is precedent-bound. The 
world wants new men, new thinking men 
new active men, new speaking men, not in 
terms of the ancient past, not in terms of 
the present, but in terms of the progressive 
future. The lawyer and the judge answer 
not the call of progress; hence, progress is 
leaving them fast behind, and where the 
lawyer once was king of the world’s thought, 
he soon will be a beggar at the gates of prog- 
ress. No more advice and no more retain- 
ers for which he will open his “quiddities, 
his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his 
tricks,’’ but wages for which he will serve 
in mere clerkship. 

Precedent-bound is like muscle-bound; 
it is overdone. Precedent-bound has given 


the world’s heart a murmur, a floating kid- 
ney, a slow acting mind. The present man 
must be trained and disciplined. He must 
not be overtrained; he must not be pre- 
cedent-bound. 
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American Government Steel Vessel Christened the “AFEL” 
In Appreciation of Services Contributed by the American Federation of Labor. 





The “Afel,” American Labor’s Ship, 
Launched With Fitting 
Ceremony 


By MatTrHEw WOLL 





IGNAL 
G ecornition 
of the part 
that organized 
labor played 
in winning the 
war was paid 
onf[Saturday, 
June 28, 1919, 
with the laun- 
chirig of a 7,- 
500-ton steel 
ship from the 
Hog Island 
shipyard near 
Philadelphia, 
and christened 
the “ Afel,” the 
name being an 
abbreviation of 
the American 
Federation of 
Labor. 
There is 
something of 
more than 
passing signifi- 





American ship 
may be christ- 
ened Afel? 
That is an ab- 
breviation of 
the American 
Federation of 
Labor.” 

Mr. Lord re- 
plied as follows : 


UNITED STATES 
SHIPPING Boarp, 
EMERGENCY 
FLEET 
CORPORATION. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


ae 
June 9, 1919. 


Mr. SAMUEL 

GOMPERS, 

Hotel Alamac, 
Atlantic City,N.J. 
Dear Mr. Gom- 
. PERS: The sug- 
gestion contained 
in your telegram 
of June 8 that the 
vessel being 
named for the 
American Feder- 
ation of Labor be 








cance in the 
fact that the 
successful 
launching of this “Labor” ship took place 
at approximately the same hour as the 
signing of the Peace Treaty at Versailles. 
And interesting, too, is the added coincidence 
that the christening of this ship, the thirty- 
ninth one to be launched from the great Hog 
Island yard, should have been planned dur- 
ing the Thirty-ninth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It should be said at once that the naming 
of this ship originated with President 
Samuel Gompers. In a telegram dated 
June 7, addressed to Frank B. Lord, As- 
sistant to the Chairman, United States 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa., President Gompers 
said: ‘‘May I respectfully suggest that an 


Mrs. Sara A. Conboy and Mr. Samuel Gompers at the Wheel. 


christened A fel 
is a good one. 
Please verify this 
spelling. Should the name be Afel or Afol? 

The request that you should name this vessel 
carries with it the further request that you should 
select the sponsor. Will you kindly let me know 
at the earliest opportunity the name of the lady 
whom you will designate to christen the ship? 

The launching will take place at high tide on the 
morning of June 28 at the Hog Island Shipyard. 
This vessel is 7,500 deadweight, steel cargo carry- 
ing and oil burning. It is desired that not only 
yourself, but all other officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor who can possibly be present, attend 
the launching, as well as the delegates and repre- 
sentatives now attending the Atlantic City Conven- 
tion. | Display of the union button will be all that 
will be necessary to gain admission to the yard on 
that day. 

Mr. Brush, the president of the Hog Island yard, 
advises me that he is designating a local shipyard 
committee representative of the various trades allied 
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with the A. F. of L- 
who will handle the 
launching program. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK B. Lorn, 
Assistant to the 
Chairman. 


President G om- 
pers replied as fol- 
lows: 

Tae Avamac Hore, 
ATLANTIC Ciry, N. J., 
June 10, 1919. 
Mr. Frank B. Lorp, 
Assistant to the 
Chairman, 
U. S. Shipping Board, 
Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Lorp: 
Your letter of June 9 
received today, and 
contents noted. 

Your letter was read 
to the convention and 
made part of the offi- 
cial records of this day’s 

S. 

The convention was 
exceedingly gratified to 
know that one of the 
vessels will be named 
Afel. I hope that many 
of the officers and dele- 








gates to this conven- 
tion will be in a posi- 
tion to attend the 
launching of the ship 
on June 28. 

I appreciate the opportunity of designating the 
lady who will christen the ship and I will advise you 
of that later. Hoping to see you on June 28, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor 


President Gompers on the following 
day wrote a letter to Mrs. Sara A. Conboy, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the United Textile 
Workers of America, Rooms 86-87, Bible 
House, New York City, advising her that 
he had selected her to be sponsor for the 
launching of the ship, and inviting her to 
accompany him to the Hog Island yard. 
He also sent this information to Mr. Lord 
in the following letter: 

THe ALamaAc HOTEL, 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., June 11, 1919. 
Mr. FRANK B. Lorn, Assistant to the Chairman, 
U. S. Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Mr. LorD: In continuation of my letter % 
you of June 10, permit me to advise you that I 
designate Mrs. Sara Conboy as sponsor for the good 


Launching of “AFEL,” an Epoch-Making Event. 


ship Afel. I regard Mrs. Conboy as the foremost 
constructive woman worker in the cause of human 
uplift upon the practical lines of American trade 
unionism, and it is therefore my desire and pleasure 
to suggest Mrs. Conboy as the sponsor for the good 
ship Afel. Mrs. Conboy is Secretary of the United 
Textile Workers of America and resides in New 
York City. .Her address is 86-87 Bible House, 
New York. 

I wish for the good ship Afel a long life of useful 
service for our country and our people. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


When the American Federation of Labor 
officials, accompanied by a group of the 
convention delegates, reached the Hog 
Island yard on the day of the ceremony they 
found a delegation of the yard employes 
—union men all—waiting to conduct them 
on a tour of inspection of the yard in full 
operation. Mrs. Conboy made the journey 
from New York, and was met in Philadel- 
phia by a group of girl textile workers as a 
union guard of honor. 
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during the war, 
they had been 
willing to make 
sacrifice in blood, 
in money and in 
unceasing toil. 

“To me this is 
an epoch - making 
event,’’ said Presi- 
dent Gompers, 
“not only because 
of the purpose 
for which we are 
assem bled—the 
launching of the 
Afel—but also be- 
cause of the sign- 
ing of the Peace 
Treaty. 

“At last the 
dawn of a new day 
has come, that for 
which you men 
labored in this 
greatest of ship- 
yards, and per- 
formed such mar 
velous tasks in 








President Gompers Inspires the Multitude, 


P. F. Donahue, member of the Boiler 
Makers and Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, Lodge No. 331, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was chairman of a committee of workers 
which escorted the official trade union party 
through the yard and to the scene of the 
launching. 

A vast throng crowded into the near by- 
ways arid vacant spaces to witness the cere- 
monies. Labor men and women predomi- 
nated, and many had brought their friends 
and relatives. Cheers broke forth repeatedly 
at the appearance of President Gompers 
and Mrs. Conboy, and the excitement was 
intense throughout the historic afternoon. 
A band concert served to entertain the party 
on the launching way. 

President Gompers, moved by the spec- 
tacle of the huge ship, delivered a brief 
address. He declared that the happy 
coincidence of the signing of the Peace 
Treaty marked the dawn of a new day, 
for which labor forces throughout the country 
had worked incessantly, and for which, 


helping your gov- 
ernment and those 
of its Allies. 

“We fought Germany, Austria, Bul- 
garia and Turkey, not from any desire to 
fight but to rid their peoples of oppression 
from their master and to give them an 
opportunity for self-government and self- 
expression.” 

Mr. Matthew C. Brush, President of the 
American International Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration at Hog Island, acting as master of 
ceremonies, introduced President Gompers. 
He then introduced Mrs. Conboy, who 
delivered a brief address eulogizing the 
shipyard workers and expressing her thanks 
for the honor of having been selected as 
sponsor for the ship. She declared it to be a 
most happy moment, and especially felicitous 
in view of the signing of the Peace Treaty. 

A committee of the yard workers then 
presented a beautiful clock to President 
Gompers and a silver service set to Mrs 
Conboy. 

A formal banquet at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia followed the 
ceremonies at the Hog Island yard. Among 
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the 200 guests were some of the highest 
officials of organized labor, practically all 
of the big unions being represented by 
leading officials. 

President Gompers 
follows: 


“‘I am impressed 


spoke in part as 
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“It prompts revolution when free speech and 
personal liberty are denied?’ 

Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson 
and Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of the 
U. S. Shipping Board, sent the following 
telegrams congratulating the American Fed- 

eration of La- 





by the changes 
since the war 
Newer better- 
ment asserts itself. 
The days of slav- 
ery, the days of 
master and man, 
have departed, 
never to return. 
The war was a cru- 
cible from which 
‘the brotherhood of 
man has emerged 
in reality. 

“While I do not 
know what is 
ahead of us, I do 
know that the 
day of the auto- 
‘rat and militar- 
ist has gone by. 
While Americans 
labored in some 
degree of comfort 
under King 
George, they re- 
fused to submit to 
tyrannical de- 
spotism. 

“There are in- 
fluences rampant 
now, the influences 
of which seek to 
undermine Ameri- 
can institutions, 
and I am not un- 





bor upon the 
honor conferred 
upon the labor 
movement at 
Hog Island: 


WASHINGTON, 
D ’ 
June 27, 1°19. 
Hon. SAMUEL 
GomPErRs, 
Care of Matthew 
C. Brush, Prest., 
Hog Island Ship- 
yard, Phila., Pa. 
T he launching 
of the good ship, 
American Federa- 
tion of Labor, isan 
occasion both of 
special and gen- 
eral significance. 
First of all it 
celebrates the 
splendid work 
which American 
labor as a whole 
did to win the war, 
but in a larger 
sense the naming 
of the ship as well 
as the festivities 
attending the 
launching thereof 








mindful of their 
elements and 
force. I have lived 
in the time when 
a representative of 
labor was looked upon as a devil incarnate by 
capital, and today finds the highest officials and 
interests uniting to pay tribute to the worth of the 
laborer. 

“In several communities endeavor is being made 
to deprive people of freedom and liberty, previously 
permitted. Because one fool abuses the use of 
alcohol it is no reason to deprive all of a comfort of 
human life. 

“We are determined to organize labor in Amer- 
ica, and will do it. Importation of labor from 
foreign lands will never be tolerated. American 
workers must have the opportunities to develop 
and grow. 

“Tf there is not to be as much freedom, after a 
war fought to attain it, as there was before the war, 
the fight may well be doubted as a benefit to civili- 
zation. Regardless of personal consequences to 
me, 1 mean to challenge impositions of such a nature 
on the people. 


Token of Esteem and Appreciation Presented by Hog Island Ship Yard 
Workers to President Samuel Gompers. 


constitutes a mes- 
sage to the entire 
world of Labor’s 
progress in this 
Republic and the 
hope of greater progress in other lands. 
W. B. Wnmson. 

Secretary of Labor. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1919. 
SAMUEL GomPERs, President, 
Am. Federation of Labor, care Matthew Brush, 
Pres. Am. Intl. Corp., Hog Island, Penna. 
You and the officers of your great organization 
have cooperated whole-heartedly with the Shipping 
3oard in building ships to help win the world war. 
Today the thirty-ninth ship to be launched at Hog 
Island, appropriately named Afel in your honor, 
glides into the water. This vessel will soon be 
cruising to the distant parts of the world every- 
where giving a practical and convincing demon- 
stration of what Afel means. The Afel is an Amer- 
ican produet. The sponsorship of Mrs. Sara Con- 
boy, International Secretary of the United Textile 
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Workers of America, impresses me as especially 
appropriate. The selection of a union sponsor 
whose sphere of activity is so far removed from the 
shipbuilding industry throws into bold relief the 
vast compass of your organization and the idea re- 
flects the breadth of vision of one who is known 
throughout the world as a man whose sole concern 
is the uplift of mankind. 
EpwarD N. Hur.ey. 


Hog Island is replete with picturesque 
incidents and facts teeming with industrial 
activity, as described to the guests. The 
Afel was the thirty-ninth ship to be turned 
out by this yard in the brief period of twenty- 
one months after the ground was broken 
to build the plant on a swamp. 

While the Afel was gliding her way into 
the murky waters of the Delaware, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation was putting in- 
to commission the twenty-seventh Hog Island 
ship with crew on board ready-for operations. 

Hog Island ships equivalent to 211,275 
deadweight tons have traveled 150,000 
nautical miles, visiting almost every country 
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in the world, and carrying approximately 
200,000 tons of cargo. The total tonnage 
launched to date, including the ships not 
yet put into commission, is 305,175 tons. 

The yard itself contains 50 ways. It 
is equipped with seven piers each 1,000 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and each capable of 
berthing four ships. There are four sets of 
tracks on each pier with 85 miles of railroad 
track. 

The 32,000 employes who toil in the 
846 acres of ground covered by the plant 
are divided as follows: 


Hull construction... 21,000 
Machinery fabrication.....00 7,000 
Ways, wet basins, etc..__. . 4,000 


From a swampy area a sewerage and 
draining system has been developed whereby 
all parts of the Island are free from water. 

Needless to say, the yard is 100 per cent 
organized. 





The American Federation of Labor 


and the Soviets 


By WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


OLSHEVISM has challenged the world 
B and American labor has given the an- 

swer. There can be no doubt that 
the Bolshevists, in their effort to conquer 
the earth, have been making progress in 
France and Italy. But their westward 
march was ended at Atlantic City. Bolshe- 
vism in America was buried on the 17th of 
June. And Bolshevism in Russia will re- 
ceive no support from American labor until 
the Soviets have repudiated Sovietism and 
surrendered unconditionally to their deadly 
enemy, Democracy. ‘The convention, by a 
crushing majority, definitely refused its en- 
dorsement of the Soviet government of 
Russia ‘‘or any other form of government 
in that country, until the peoples of Russia, 
through a constituent or other form of 
national assembly, representing all of the 
people, through popular elections, shall have 
established a truly democratic form of 
government.” 





“World power or downfall,” is not the 
motto of the Huns alone. It is also the 
slogan of the German-made doctrine and 
the German-paid aggregation that have 
established a temporary dictatorship in 
Russia. The sole declared aim of Trotzky 
is and always has been world-revolution. 
Lenine would be satisfied for a few years 
if permitted to continue his bloody and de- 
vastating rule in Eastern Europe. But he 
confesses that he has no chance of success, 
even in Russia, except as the Soviets spread 
from country to country. The far greater 
misery on the Russian side of every border 
would soon result in his overthrow. Lenine 
does not deny the misery. He acknowledges 
that Bolshevism has not really worked to 
date. But he says this is due to the fact’ 
that America and the Entente are against 
him. Let them treat with his communistic 
chaos precisely as they treat with their 
sister democracies and Bolshevism would 
begin its wonders to perform. 
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This presumptuous demand is exposed 
when we recall that the Soviet constitution 
declares that the Soviets are in permanent 
war with all “bourgeois,” i. e., non-Soviet 
governments—no matter how democratic 
they may be. Democracy, constitutional 
assemblies, and the principle of one-man 
one-vote, are all outworn “ bourgeois’’ ideas 
—typical of Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy and 
Latin superficiality—as opposed to the 
abysmal wisdom of the Marxian Germanists. 
Therefore war to the death against world 
democracy! Such is the burden of all Bol- 
shevist speeches, articles, and resolutions 
for home consumption or exportation to the 
relatively benighted “‘proletariat’”’ of Amer- 
ica or Western Europe. And the action 
follows the word. No opportunity has been 
lost to wage war by spies and propagan- 
dists—in the most approved Germanophile 
manner. Nor has any chance been lost for 
military attack against weak or miserable 
neighbors—especially those already crushed 
and left bleeding and prostrate by German 
militarism. 

However, this world war requires a 
truce—in order to reorganize Soviet armies, 
railroads and supplies. Hence the other 
German device with which we are so familiar. 
Plezs for “peace by negotiation.” Oceans 
of tears about starving women and children 
and the cruel blockade! Now, who is doing 
the starving? Russia fed the world until 
the Bolsheviki declared war on the peasantry, 
overthrew the railway union, disorganized 
the factories producing railway material 
and gloated over the fact that they had ex- 
tended the civil war they had so long worked 
for from one end of the country to the other. 
The food is there now. What is needed is 
order. And no awakened people will settle 
down to order on any but a democratic basis. 
The Soviets are wholly in the hands of the 
300,000 Bolshevik party members (less than 
1 per cent of the population). Not one- 
tenth of them are peasants, and yet these 
agriculturists are three-fourths of the popu- 
lation. The Soviet constitution does not 
even pretend to leave the chief power in the 
hands of the peasants. On the contrary, it 
admits only the ‘“‘poorest peasants” and 
these only under ‘‘the leadership of the pro- 
letariat.”” Proletariat means Bolsheviki, for 
any workingmen who don’t accept Soviet 
rule are regarded as traitors to the “prole- 
tariat”’ and disfranchised. 


Lenine indicates that he regards as rich 
peasants even those who have as much as 
two miserable degenerate Russian horses of 
their own. We can see that “the poorest”’ 
means paupers, that is the most ignorant 
and wretched, often become hopeless, physi- 
cal, mental, or moral wrecks through their 
sufferings or other cause. Only these are 
fit associates for Lenine’s hand-picked “‘ pro- 
letariat,’’ which is composed of office holders 
appointed from the comrades of the gang— 
these almost wholly non-Slavic “‘intellec- 
tuals’’ gathered from the cafes of London, 
Paris and New York to do the leading— 
and the most ignorant and least organized 
of the Russian workers to do the work— 
these latter being ready to accept the facts 
and “‘logic’’ presented to them by the above- 
mentioned worthy and honorable propa- 
gandists. The skilled and organized, such 
as the employes of the great Putilov works, 
were never a part of the Bolshevik move- 
ment, always accepted Bolshevik rule un- 
willingly and have for months lost no oppor- 
tunity for protest and revolt. 

The new Huns have committed every 
form of atrocity. But their worst atrocity 
has been the vast network of lies they have 
spread over the world. Such lies have little 
effect upon educated and well-read workers 
like those of America. But they have worked 
havoc in the minds of many of the less edu- 
cated workers of Europe, such as those of 
Hungary and Italy. And they have so 
poisoned the minds of the ignorant part of 
the Russian workers and peasants both 
against the American people and all other 
democratic nations that it may take a gener- 
ation to get these poisons out of their sys- 
tem. Thus there has been created in 
Russia within less than two years a hatred 
of the free peoples as bitter as that which 
was built up by half a century of patient 
Junker effort in Germany. These two peo- 
ples (the Germans and the Russians) are 
thus being thrown together in a common 
hatred and the danger of future war is 
immensely aggravated. 

Fortunately this atrocity, the attempted 
perversion and demoralization of the Russian 
mind, can be perfectly well observed from 
adistance. It is enough to remind the reader 
of the vicious and venemous attacks on 
everything American that have come every 
day from the Soviet officials and congresses. 
Lenine, Trotzky and Tchitchirine have lost 











no occasion to put out the most monstrous 
and hate-laden lies against American organ- 
ized labor, President Wilson, the American 
Congress, and American democracy. Ina 
word, we are accused of being identical in 
every vital particular with the Kaiser- 
ridden militaristic, aristocratic and pluto- 
cratic Germany which has just gone down 
to defeat. No American who has read these 
shameless lies (and what American has not 
read them?) can ever give credence to any 
Bolshevik statement again. But we can 
well surmise that all conditions in Russia 
are approximately the direct opposite of 
what they would have us believe. 

Yet this merciless and unprincipled crew 
now cries for a truce—and want us to believe 
they can be trusted. They want to be 
treated on exactly the same basis as demo- 
cratic Canada or Republican France. They 
have made a policy of giving double rations 
to their Chinese, Hungarian, German and 
Lettish mercenaries and refusing all food 
to their enemies of the other two Russian 
Labor Parties—the Social Democrats and 
the Social Revolutionists, as well as to all 
other “bourgeois,” i. e., to all anti-Bolshe- 
vists. They want us to help them in this 
game. They have attacked Armenians, 
Ukrainians, Poles, Letts, Finns, Rouman- 
ians, and all other small nations within 
reach. They now ask us to grant them what 
we so firmly refused their teachers and allies, 
the Huns. They want us to put an em- 
bargo on the export of arms to these peoples 
—including even the very nations, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia (Bohemia) and Jugo-Slavia 
which our war sacrifices did so much to 
create! We are asked (1) to end our neu- 
trality (2) to aid the declared enemies of 
our government and our civilization and (3) 
to leave our friends and late allies defense- 
less against both varieties of Huns. 

At the bottom, the war just finished was 
a life and death struggle between two civili- 
zations, Democracy and Hun Kultur of the 
Kaiser model. Now we have an equally 
grave challenge from the Hun Kultur of the 
Gutter. We did not desire a struggle with 
either, but the attack came from the other 
side. President Wilson and the Peace Con- 
ference declared (in the Prinkipos invita- 
tion) that there could be no real world peace 
until there was peace in Russia and Eastern 
Europe. But “international communion” 
means—and so declares—nothing more nor 
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less than a fight to the finish with all neigh- 
boring civilizations. 

“World power or downfall.” It will be 
downfall the moment the ‘‘comrades’’ realize 
that American Democracy will do every- 
thing to help the new democracies of Europe 
and nothing to help the boastful and aggres- 
sive enemies of democracy. 

America is already on record as calling 
for a quarantine against this frightful new 
plague—of Hun origin. After nearly a year 
of Bolshevik rule, President Wilson appealed 
on September 22d last for a world quarantine 
against it. And the nations followed his 
advice—every people on earth one by one 
withdrawing its ambassadors. This action, 
as the President states, was entirely divorced 
from the war. And, since Bolshevik atro- 
cities have steadily accumulated, Mr. Wil- 
son’s noble and historic appeal has more 
weight than ever today. Here is the dis- 
patch Mr. Wilson addressed to al] America’s 
representatives at neutral and allied capitals: 

“This government is in receipt of infor- 
mation from reliable sources revealing that 
the peaceable Russian citizens of Moscow, 
Petrograd, and other cities are suffering 
from an openly avowed camfaign of mass- 
terrorism and are subject to wholesale execu- 
tions. Thousands of persons have been 
shot without even a form of trial; _ ill- 
administered prisons are filled beyond capa- 
city, and every night scores of Russian 
citizens are recklessly put to death; and 
irresponsible hands are venting their pas- 
sions in the daily massacre of untold inno- 
cents. 

“In view of the earnest desire of the people 
of the United States to befriend the Russian 
people and lend them all that is possible of 
assistance in their struggle to reconstruct 
their nations upon principles of democracy 
and self-government, and acting therefore 
solely in the interest of the Russian people 
themselves, this government feels that it 
can not be silent or refrain from expressing 
its horror at this state of terrorism. Fur- 
thermore, it believes that in order to check 
the farther increase of indiscriminate slaughter 
of Russtan citizens all civilised nations should 
register their abhorrence of such barbarism. 

“You will inquire, therefore, whether the 
government to which you are accredited will 
be disposed to take some immediate action 
which is entirely divorced from the atmos- 
phere of belligerency and the conduct of the 
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war, to impress upon the perpetrators of 
these crimes the aversion with which civili- 
sation regards their present wanton acts.” 

No diplomatic act in*history—and cer- 
tainly not in Mr. Wilson’s career—ever re- 
corded such a brilliant success. Within six 
months every nation of the earth had with- 
drawn its representatives from this criminal 
band. Yet they have not changed their 
course one iota; lLenine preaches mass- 
terrorism every day and every day his 
bloody orders are executed, while countless 
subordinates, inspired by his frightful ex- 
ample, do not wait for orders. The thou- 
sands of bloodthirsty speeches by Lenine, 
Trotzky and associates were bound to have 
this result. 

If Mr. Wilson’s appeal to civilization 
against barbarism was justified last Sep- 
tember, it is a hundred times more justified 
today—now that Bolshevik intrigue and 
propaganda have raised up a pro-Bolshevik 
faction in the ranks of Jabor in every country 
of Europe, while America is flooded with 
lies, and hesitancy and division in Entente 
policy have put into Bolshevik hands both 
Hungary and a large part of the Ukraine. 
Without a single Entente soldier or any 
intervention whatever in the internal affairs 
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of any country the support of the struggling 
democracies of Eastern Europe with money 
and food will give us an entirely different 
situation. 

Talk about starvation! Poland, Finland, 
Roumania, Bohemia, Serbia, and Greece 
are starving, while Italy is not much better 
off. Here are enough millions of persons 
to take every dollar’s worth of surplus food 
or supplies we shall have this year. Atdd to 
these thirty or forty million more souls in 
the democratically organized part of Russia 
—the Caucasus, the Archangel district, the 
Baltic provinces, parts of South Russia and 
‘iberia—all either on the verge of starvation 
or in misery from the need of other supplies— 
and we have enough to care for. We have 
no surplus to aid the Bolsheviki in their 
plans of feeding their Red Guard Chinese 
and Hungarian mercenaries, while starving 
their labor and socialist opponents. 

Unless there is some change in their situ- 
ation within the next few months, or unless 
they receive outside aid, the “international 
communists’ themselves admit their cause 
is hopeless. 

A cheering prospect—and a full vindica- 
tion of the above outlined policy of the 
American Government! 





AT A SUMMER RESORT 


Yes, it is beautiful, this peaceful scene, 

Of shimmering lake, deep in the pinewoods green, 
With happy, brown-kneed children, youth and maid, 
And elder folk in summer white arrayed, 

At tennis, golf, _and boating—all at play, 


Wherewith - they v while these golden hours away. 


And yet—and yet—I wish I could not see, 

Back ‘in the city’s heat and misery, 

Those patient men who toil in shop and mill, 
Their work-worn wives, their children wan and still, 
Wasting their lives in cruel sacrifice 

To give these idle ones this paradise! 


—Brand Whitlock. 











| EDITORIALS | === 


The mission authorized by the Atlantic City Convention sailed from New 
York on July 11th to attend the International Trade Union 
Congress summoned to be held in Amsterdam, Holland, 
July 25th. The delegation was composed of: Samuel 
Gompers, President, American Federation of Labor; Daniel J. Tobin, Treasurer, 
American Federation of Labor; J. J. Hynes, President, Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

It is expected that the delegation will be absent from the United States 
about two months. In addition to attending the Amsterdam Congress, 
Mr. Hynes also will attend the British Trade Union Congress to which he 
was chosen as a fraternal delegate by the Atlantic City Convention, in 
company with William E. Hutcheson, President, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners. Mr. Hutcheson will sail at a later date. 

The Congress to be held in Amsterdam will be the first international 
congress of trade unionists held since the war began. It will be the purpose 
of the Congress to effect, if possible, a new and permanent international 
trade union organization to which will be affiliated only bona fide organiza- 
tions of workers. 

Aside from the organization of the international trade union move- 
ment, the most important business before the Congress will be action upon 
the question of Labor’s attitude toward the International Labor Conference 
to be held in Washington, D. C., in October, under the labor section of 
the Peace Treaty. 

The treaty provides for an International Labor Secretariat to be estab- 
lished at the seat of the League of Nations under the direction of a governing 
board of twenty-four members. The treaty provides also, as readers of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are aware, for an International Labor Congress 
to be held annually, either at the seat of the League of Nations or at a place 
to be selected by the conference itself. 

The terms of the treaty provide that in this conference governments, 
employers and workers shall be represented. In the case of the larger 
nations the government will select two delegates, the organized employers 
one delegate, and the organized workers one delegate. 

The question before the Amsterdam Congress will be whether the or- 
ganized labor movements shall select delegates to participate in the con- 
ference to be held under the terms of the treaty. The importance of 
action on this question can scarcely be over-rated. 

The American delegation is committed by the action of the Atlantic 
City Cohvention to the fullest support to the Treaty of Peace and to the 
labor provisions contained therein. Accordingly, the delegation will strive 
to secure the complete cooperation of the international labor movement 
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in carrying out those portions of the treaty in which Labor finds itself con- 
cerned. The delegation sailed with every hope that the Amsterdam Congress 
would join completely in endorsement of the treaty and of all its conditions 
and would decide to participate in the International Conference to be held 
in Washington in October. 

The labor sections of the Treaty of Peace, including the previsions for 
an International Labor Secretariat and International Labor Congress, 
are so vital to the welfare of the world and mean so much in particular 
to the working people of the world that anything less than a complete endorse- 
ment by the Amsterdam Congress would be a source of deepest disappoint- 
ment to the American trade union movement and a severe blow at the 
League of Nations itself. 

The International Federation of Trade Unions which was in existence 
before the war had its headquarters at Berlin. Carl Legien was its secretary. 
There has been a determination among labor movements of the allied nations 
ever since 1914 that at the first opportunity there must be a change in the 
location of the international headquarters and a change in the office of the 
secretary. It is, therefore, highly probable that the Amsterdam Congress will 
vote to change the seat of the International Federation of Trade Unions and 
to select a representative of either an allied or neutral nation to succeed Legien. 

Another change that seems certain to be brought about in the Amster- 
dam Congress is a change in the position formerly held by the German 
trade union movement. Prior to the war the German trade union movement 
held a position of much influence and, no doubt, regarded itself as ranking 
almost first in the list of great trade union movements. While with the signing 
of the Treaty of Peace the organized workers of the allied and associated 
countries will wish most earnestly to be of every assistance to the organized 
workers of Germany to the fullest extent to which such assistance is justified 
by the conduct of the German workers, it is evident that the trade union 
movement of Germany for a number of reasons can not hold the position 
of influence and power in the international trade union movement that 
it held prior to 1914. It can never again attempt the role of schoolmaster 
to the world’s workers. 

The American delegation sailed with the object of doing everything within 
its power to give service to the world movement. It left America with 
profound convictions regarding the Treaty of Peace and the developments for 
which the workers must strive under the provisions of that treaty. It 
was hopeful of finding a similar conviction among the European delegations. 
Whatever may be the situation which it encounters in Amsterdam, it will 
give service to the utmost in an effort to be constructively helpful, appre- 
ciating fully the fact that the strain of war has unsettled a great deal that 
was fixed and definite in the old days and that it may require some time 
before there can be universal agreement upon a reasoned and. consistent 
course among representatives of peoples who have been lifted almost com- 
pletely out of normal surroundings and thrust into a course of events both 
new and unfamiliar. 
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Contrary to the subtle and extensive propaganda which is evidently encour- 
aged and fostered by employing interests, one of the impor- 


poarsicbncl tant problems of our people during this period is not a 
WORKERS problem of emigration but of immigration. During the 


war millions of young men were required to leave their 
peace-time pursuits and enter the military service of our nation. The 
great majority of these young men were sent abroad while many of foreign 
birth unable or disinclined to become citizens of our country, remained within 
our country and fully availed themselves of the new opportunities which this 
great deflection from our producing ranks created. 

Peace-time industries and undertakings were likewise disarranged 
and seriously impaired. Some of our markets were: almost completely 
destroyed. Of necessity some time must elapse before our normal pro- 
ductive capacity shall have been established. 

During this period of transition, of the reviving of our markets, the 
reestablishing of our industrial activities and the constant returning of 
our soldiers, sailors and marines into civil life and peace-time pursuits, there 
rests upon the government the grave and important duty of creating a 
condition at home which shall present the opportunity to every able-bodied 
man to secure healthful and profitable employment under a wage of American 
standards of living and reasonable working hours. There rests upon the 
government the further duty of creating an atmosphere and environment 
which will enable our American boys again to enter into the higher and more 
skilled occupations which have been closed to them by reason of their military 
service. | 

The problem confronting our people is made still more vexing and 
difficult because of the great influx of women wage-earners, many of whom 
are now loath to return to their former position in our social and indus- 
trial life. It is unfair, unjust and unwarranted to ask that they should 
leave their industrial and commercial occupations in order to enable our 
country to open wide its doors to the lure and desire of industrial interests 
and thereby endanger the opportunities for continuous employment for both 
men and women wage-earners of our land. 

The American Federation of Labor at its recent convention rightly 
and justly declared that during this period of transition and readjustment 
the problems and struggles of the wage-earners should not be made more 
severe and trying; that all immigration should be prohibited for at least 
a period of time sufficient to permit the placing of our worke:s in per- 
manent, healthful and profitable employment, and that thereafter admission 
to our shores be regulated by the employment or unemployment of our 
people. 

No more loyal and patriotic pronouncement could have been uttered 
and the only regretful comment that is based upon truth and honor is the 
failure of Congress to heed and respond to this appeal of American patriotism 
and loyalty to our returning soldiers, sailors and marines. 

The workers of America are fully aware of the political considerations 
prompting this failure of Congress to act promptly on this question. Despite 
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the oratorical and rhetorical flights of some of our learned Senators against 
approval of the Covenant of the League of Nations because in their imagina- 
tive trend of mind it is impressed that this world’s peace proposal will interfere 
with our right to control the problem of immigration, nothing is done of a 
practical nature to ward off the dangers of immigration which are freely 
admitted by all who have studied this subject from an American point of 
view. 

Unfortunately we have also in our social system a small but vociferous 
element who are concerned in fostering and promoting discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. This element realizes that whatever will tend to place the wage- 
earners into wholesome and profitable employment will to a proportionate 
degree discourage and weaken the importation and development of many 
new European utopias which are the outgrowth and outburst of conditions 
which have become intolerable even to the most submissive peoples. 

These declaimers of a new order which has been bred in ignorance aad 
born of intolerable conditions of life and work have not hesitated to 
misinterpret and wrongfully apply the declarations of the American 
Federation of Labor. Contrary to the professions of this small group 
of seraphs the American Federation of Labor never did contemplate, intend 
or endorse any proposal which had for its purpose, or would operate to 
separate the families of wage-earners or prevent fram coming to this country 
the wives and children of those workers already here. Had there been even 
the slightest doubt as to the correctness of this attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor it would be dispelled forever by the -lear, definite 
and unevasive statement made by President Gompers at the recent conven. 
tion of the Pan-American Federation of Labor, when he said, in the course 
of an address on the subject of immigration: 

“The American Federation of Labor never intended and never wil! 
pursue a course that would keep the wives and the children away from their 
natural protectors—their fathers and husbands, who are now in the United 
States.” 

It has never been the purpose and never will be the course of the American 
Federation of Labor to refuse to recognize or fail to protect the right of 
asylum for political refugees from other. countries. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has protected in the past and will protect in the future 
the right of asylum in the United States for political offenders. That is 
true of Irish refugees, Mexican refugees, Russian refugees, Polish refugees 
and refugees of all nations. In proof of the necessity of this determination 
only within the past month President Gompers intervened in behalf of 
Hindoo political refugees now in the United States, protesting in the name 
of the American Federation of Labor against their deportation to India. 

Thus will the American labor movement always prove true to the highest 
concept of the best ideals which can be found in the minds of men and women 
and which tend to promote life, liberty and pursuit of happiness. 

This is indeed a critical time—a crucial time—an unprecedented time 
in America. It is only just in conscience and right in deed that the American 
people should now protect themselves from being overwhelmed. After 
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this critical period shall have passed, then America can again become the 
jand of promise to people who come here of their own volition That time 
will come and probably sooner than the period for which a complete restric- 
tion on immigration is asked, but until that time arrives the life and the 
opportunity and the standards of American workers must be adequately 
and fully safeguarded. 





It is not strange that the American labor movement should be unable to 

please all elements in society, especially the reaction- 
Coors ee aries and bourbons. While weekly publications of the 
NOT MAKE OR ; : ; 
UNMAKE OUR LAWS type of The Nation berate the American Federation 

of Labor and proclaim its officers and the representa- 
tives of affiliated unions conservatives and reactionaries, we find also a great 
number of daily newspapers equally vociferous in their denunciation of Ameri- 
- can Labor’s activities and pronouncements, who hold that the American 
Federation of Labor is too radical in dealing with fundamentals, that it is 
destructive of our industrial fabric and harmful to the existing relations 
of our present day society and government. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that newspapers throughout the country 
paused in their appreciative comment of the American Federation of Labor 
convention long enough to level at that body rather general condemnation 
of its attitude and action concerning the courts and to disapprove the lan- 
guage used by the convention in condemning autocratic practices of the 
judiciary. 

While it was to be expected that a certain portion of the newspapers 
would rush to the defense of the courts, their utterances concerning the 
action of the convention have a bearing on Labor’s decision only in so far 
as they indicate the measure of opinion that remains uninformed. A small 
minority of newspapers may be expected at all times to come to the defense 
of established institutions of a reactionary character for the reason that they 
love reaction and fear anything which tends to weaken the institutiouis of 
reaction. 

One common error is made by practically all the editorial writers who 
disapprove the action of the Atlantic City Convention relating to the courts, 
This error may have had its foundation in faulty news reporting 
or it may have been founded upon careless work by editorial writers. The 
general assumption is that the American Federation of Labor convention 
directed its whole attack against injunctions. This is not the case. American 
Labor’s attitude toward the injunctive process has been a matter of record 
for years. In Atlantic City, however, a declaration was adopted not only 
condemning the injunctive process but condemning also the practice of 
the courts in declaring legislative acts unconstitutional. The convention 
set forth that fact which all good lawyers know to be true that the 
right of the courts to declare laws unconstitutional is a right that has been 
usurped and is not in any sense organic or fundamental. The convention 
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laid emphasis upon that phase of the question having to do with judicial 
review of legislation, while the newspapers in their comment almost univer- 
sally ignored that part of the declaration and directed their attention to the 
question of injunctions. 

The New York Evening World is one of the few newspapers which com- 
ments on both phases of the convention declaration. It believes that but 
few of the American people ‘‘can have any sympathy with the view that 
the courts have been ‘exercising powers more tyrannical than any assumed 
by the most tyrannical despot ever known to history.’”’ It is of the opinion 
that only ‘‘strong disapproval” will be found for the recommerdation that 
organized labor “shall disregard injunctional decrees of courts on the ground 
that such decrees violate rights guaranteed under the Constitution.” 

The American Federation of Labor adopted the Atlantic City declara 
tion not only after long experience with the courts but after a most profound 
study of court processes extending over practically the whole period of Amer- 
ican jurisprudence. When the convention talked about tyranny, it talked 
about a fact. When it talked about usurpation of rights by the courts, it 
talked about an actual condition. 

The New York Herald is of the opinion ‘that the American Federation 
of Labor failed to display its usual good sense and conservatism” when 
it denounced the court practices related in the Atlantic City declaration. 
The Herald goes on to attempt an analysis of the injunction which it describes 
as ‘‘a proceeding in equity that has developed out of necessity because of the 
failure of ordinary law processes to meet certain exigencies.” 

First of all it should be clearly understood that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor lays no claim whatever to being a conservative organization. 
It has no desire to give The Herald or anyone else ground for the opinion 
or belief that it is conservative. It is for the defenders of the profiteers 
and plunderers and for those who are in need of all the machinery of reaction 
in their struggle against progress, to build for themselves records of consistent 
conservatism. Labor has no use for any institution or arrangement which 
does not serve the best interests of all people. It regards all institutions 
as having value only in so far as they serve the actual needs of the people. 
When it comes to iidding the country of institutions that no longer serve 
this purpose, there is no conservatism to be found in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The American labor movement is a sternly radical move- 
ment and is the more radical by reason of the constructive character of its 
radicalism. 

To describe the injunction as “a proceeding in equity that has developed 
out of necessity’’ hardly conveys the idea of the injunction as we know it. 
Organized labor knows the injunction as an instrument in the hands of 
reactionaries and bourbons to crush the hope and ambition and struggle 
of the wage earners for a brighter day and a better life. The injunction 
loses all character as a proceeding in equity when it is used as an instrument 
for the suppression of constitutional rights. 

Conceding for the moment that it may be possible in rare cases to secure 
ultimate relief by the use of the injunction, American Labor sees no reason 
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why the courts should be permitted even temporarily to nullify the Consti- 
tution. 

It may be said here that Labor was entirely earnest about this expressiou 
of opinion in Atlantic City and has not the slightest intention of departing 
from the conclusions there reached and the recommendations set forth. 
Labor’s conclusions have been reached not only from a study of the law 
but from contact with the law over a long period of years. It is dealing 
not with abstraction but with a definite state of affairs. It is the firm inten- 
tion of Labor to put forth every legitimate effort to secure ratification of what 
it believes to be evils of the most grievous character in the judicial 
machinery of the country. 

Labor firmly believes that the courts usurp certain powers which come 
into direct conflict with certain rights definitely and specifically guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States and it admits to no institution 
and no set of men the right to abrogate any section or provision contained 
in that document. 

Labor regrets that certain newspapers have found it impossible to 
uphold the Constitution in this respect. Labor would like to see the voice 
of the American people raised in unanimous demand that abrogation of 
the Constitution and denial of the rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
be ended forthwith and forever. 

The attitude of Labor on this question is no narrow attitude. It is a 
broad and patriotic attitude and one in which the American labor move- 
ment will persist until the ends of justice are achieved. 

The declaration adopted at Atlantic City is a declaration of truth in 
the interests of democracy. It expresses the spirit that will prevail. 





According to reports of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance only about 
twenty-five per cent of the manhood discharged from 
rer ake oray military service have continued to pay their premiums on 


GOVERNMENT 


INSURANCE government insurance. At first glance this might appear 


as a disheartening prospect for the permanence of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the carrying out of the very generous 
enactment under which the Bureau came into existence. 

As a matter of fact, viewed in the light of all circumstances, the number 
of discharged service men who are paying on their government insurance 
policies is gratifyingly large. 

To begin with, a very large percentage of the men discharged have 
not as yet established themselves industrially. A considerable number 
have not entered any employment, and a considerable number of those who 
have done so have taken positions under more or less temporary conditions. 
Not that the position is temporary in any sense, but that the man regards 
his connection therewith as more or less temporary. 

Men who have been in military service, whether overseas or in training 
camps, return to civil life with a distinct change of attitude toward all the 
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elements of their past and future experiences. Many of the men will change 
their professions, trade and location as soon as they have had time to work 
out the problems incident to such a shift. In the process of working out 
those problems they will be very prone to keep their eyes fixed on the 
far distant future rather than on the matters immediately at hand. 

Besides this class, a very large number took out government insurance 
without being perfectly clear as to just what government insurance is, or 
of its permanent character. Insurance was, to them, a war provision quite 
in the same class as family allotment and allowance. They had never 
had an insurance policy before—some of them even were wholly unacquainted 
with any phase of insurance. Unfortunately, in the hurry and impatience 
of such men to resume civilian life, no matter what persistent efforts were 
exerted, it was impossible to fix in their minds the fact that government 
insurance was to be the permanent privilege and opportunity of service men. 

Assuredly, the privilege of such insurance is one of the most valuable 
things service men bring with them on their reentry into civil life. A 
generous provision from every viewpoint, it is the cheapest insurance 
eve1 offered, and the day is long past when there can be question or discus- 
sion as to the obligation of every man to fortify those dependent upon him 
with insurance payable in case of his death or of total disability. 

The insurance provisions of the War Risk act, drafted under war con- 
ditions, are not all that might be desired. With the return to peace con- 
ditions certain defects in the law are manifest. To correct some of 
these defects the Director of the Bureau, Colonel R. G. Cholmeley Jones, 
has made recommendation to Congress for certain changes in the law which 
undoubtedly are needed and which will make the government insurance 
vastly more attractive. 

Among the proposed changes is the widening of the class of beneficiaries 
to include uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and any who may have stood in 
loco porentistothe insured Itis frrthe- recommended that change be made 
from the present plan of installment payment covering a period of twenty 
years, if not to lump sum payment, at least to installments covering a much 
less period; this period being three years, the policyholder to have the 
choice as to the manner in which his policy shall be paid. Recommenda- 
tion is also made that in case of death of a beneficiary, the policy shall become 
part of the beneficiary’s estate, thus eliminating the possibility of policies 
reverting to the government. 

There is little doubt that the changes recommended, or some similar 
changes, will be made by Congress. With these changes, government insurance 
for that relatively small class privileged to carry it will be the most generous 
provision any government ever has made to its fighting forces. 

But it must be borne in mind that this privilege is one which will be lost 
unless service men keep up their premium payments. Wherefore it becomes 
the bounden duty of all interested in the immediate and future welfare 
of service men and their dependents to see that they be urged not to let 
their government insurance lapse. 
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Mr. Charles Patrick Sweeney, a Philadelphia newspaper reporter who was 
sent to Europe last winter by the Department of Labor to 
investigate ‘‘working class education,” has written for The 
Nation a prosy and insipid anecdote of the recent convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. It is clearly evi- 
dent that Mr. Sweeney was not pleased with the results of the Atlantic City 
gathering and to the great delight of The Nation undertook to give vent to 
his displeasure by indulging in an abusive discourse upon the delibérations 
of American Labor’s representatives. 

Mr. Sweeney is 2 young man, young and impetuous, and like so many 
young men who open their eyes upon a world that seems to them all wrong. 
The Nation, however, is not so young and there is not for it the excuse of 
youth’s audacious blood. Mr. Sweeney's little story appears in a recent 
issue of Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard’s publication and is a fitting fol- 
lower in the footsteps of the pre-convention forecast written for the same 
publication by Mr. Geo. P. West, an equally impetuous dweller in the realm 
of metaphysical] safety. 

Mr. Sweeney’s views are of interest, not because of any]weight or im- 
portance that attaches to the young man personally, but for the reason that 
his views and the well-known views of a certain type of “‘intelligentsia’”’ mind 
would, if permitted, guide the destiaies of American Labor, the wishes 
of American Labor to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But let us see what Mr. Sweeney has to say. In his own peculiar dis- 
dainful way he undertakes to advise his readers that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the labor sections of the Peace Treaty were endorsed 
only after Mr. Gompers had “shut off debate” and after the convention had 
“‘swallowed’’ a message from President Wilson to the effect that domination 
of the International Labor Congress by the British need not be feared. 
Of course, Mr. Sweeney was unquestionably cognizant of the fact that the 
debate on this subject raged with the utmost freedom for more than a full 
half day and in which the fullest opportunity was allowed to all delegates to 
voice their opinions. Had there been a reasonable doubt in his mind that 
the opposition was not permitted freely and fully to express itself, this in- 
ability through mental deficiency could have been cured easily by reference 
to the vote of the convention which showed 29,909 votes in the affirmative 
and but 420 votes against this proposal. 

The puerile charge that the convention “swallowed” a message from 
President Wilson is one of those peculiarly perverse statements so easily made 
but without meaning except to those whose interest is a wholly destructive 
one. The Atlantic City Convention “swallowed” nothing from any one. It 
acted solely on its own good judgment. Mr. Sweeney says that the convention 
“‘blandly” went on record as “agreeing that the sentences of ‘some’ violators 
of the espionage law were well deserved,” and berates the convention because 
of the omission of the name of Debs. Of course, the fact that the convention 
demanded the repeal of the espionage law and the restoration of free speech, 
free press and free assemblage is of no moment to Mr. Sweeney or to The 
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Nation because both seem determined only to find what they like and overlook 
what they do not like. 

If accuracy had been the dominating motive of Mr. Sweeney’s corhments 
he would have related the fact that the convention did say that undoubtedly 
there are a number of sentences being served that were unjustified and that 
doubtless some of the sentences imposed during the war were justified and 
should be served in full. 

We are further told that ‘‘Mr. Gompers conveniently stepped out of the 
hall while the machine put through the anti-immigration resolution,” and 
that because of an amendment to restrict Mexican immigration, wrecked the 
Pan-American Federation of Labor. 

To say that Mr. Gompers stepped out of the hall while this resolution 
was approved is to indulge in the most thoroughly discredited character of 
journalism known to modern times. It is the cheapest kind of scurrilous work. 

The statement that the resolution killed the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor is best answered by the fact that on July 7, some two weeks after 
the adjournment of the Atlantic City Convention, the Pan-American Federa- 
tion of Labor met in convention in New York City, a stronger organization 
than it was a year ago, and after hearing a thorough exposition of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor position relating to immigration, unanimously 
reelected Samuel Gompers as its President. For an organization that has 
been ruthlessly slaughtered, that seems to be a record performance. 

We are advised, too, that President Gompers and the Executive Council 
“engineered a direct attack on Frank P. Walsh and Basil M. Manly.” Mr. 
Sweeney evidently finds it more convenient than truthful to inform his 
readers that the convention by a special resolution resented the attack which 
had been made on Mr. Manly by a New Jersey employer only a few days 
previous to the convention. 

It is true that the Executive Council was directed by the convention to 
inform Congress, in reference to a joint resolution introduced by Senator 
Poindexter and Representative Clyde M. Kelly providing for a commission 
to inquire into labor conditions, that the American Federation of Labor was 
fully capable and entitled to select spokesmen for and representatives of the 
American labor movement, without the intervention of Congress. In this 
its attitude was not only proper but fully justified. No one has a better right 
than the American Federation of Labor to select the representatives of Amer- 
ican wage-earners. The American Federation of Labor is equally capable of 
determining whenever its representatives should meet in joint conference 
with employers. It should be remembered that the National War Labor 
Board was created at the joint solicitation of employers and the American 
Federation of Labor and as the result of a joint conference called at the 
request of Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Gompers and not by the intervention of Congress or anyone else. 

Mr. Sweeney, doubtless with the whole-souled approval of The Nation, 
indulged in what was clearly a premeditated attempt to sow dissension and 
discord in the labor movement by making the statement that ‘‘Gompers and 
his council fear that Walsh has become too strong with the rank and file; 
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that he is altogether too progressive; that he could solidify the opposition 
and put courage where there is now timidity and generally clean the house 
of organized labor, if he were given another opportunity like that afforded 
him by the War Labor Board chairmanship.” 

The method and language used by Mr. Sweeney are the method and 
language always adopted by those who hope to destroy the effectiveness of 
the labor movement. The phrase ‘‘Gompers and his council” has been used 
so repeatedly that it has become a tiresome phrase of those whose chief stock 
in trade is cheap tirade. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has no desire to enter a debate concern- 
ing the extent to which Mr. Walsh is a progressive, or to detract from the 
important work he has performed. It is safe to predict, however, that if the 
influence of Mr. Walsh is weakened, it will not be because of any alleged engi- 
neering on the part of Mr. Gompers and his council, but will be due princi. 
pally to such effusions as Mr. Sweeney manifested on this occasion. 

In his contribution, Mr. Sweeney fumes and frets about the failure of the 
.Convention to endorse “industrial unionism’ or to permit unauthorized per- 
sons to poll strike votes. ' Throughout his article he ponderously endeavored 
to prove the accuracy of Mr. West’s discredited prediction of the rule of 
Gompersism. Apparently Mr. Sweeney possesses a remarkable degree of 
imaginative ability. He should have turned his facile pen to writing plots 
for the movies. As an aid to Edgar Allan Poe he would have proven his 
services invaluable. What couldn’t he have made the raven say! 

Coming to his conclusion, we find pathos—always a good bet. ‘‘But,”’ 
we are told, “Mr. Gompers is old.” Yes; he is getting on—long past the 
point where gold bricks can be sold to him as the real article. Sois the American 
labor movement—there’s an acid test that it likes to apply. This, The Nation 
probably will never understand. Nor is it likely to be comprehended by Mr. 
Sweeney. This is regrettable because the labor movement does value help- 
ful cooperation, while it rejects at all times every effort on the part of those 
outside the labor movement to define its principles, to guide its policies and 
to direct or dominate its activities. 





; EPIGRAMS, By SAUMEL GOMPERS 

The judiciary looks backward for authority, not forward. 

Real freedom, which consists in specific rights to do things, is the potent 
force that has brought the human race to its present state of progress and 
development. 

A worker can not be part human and part thing; part free and part 
unfree. If he is a free human being that which is inseparable from his per- 
sonality, which is part of his flesh and blood and nerve force, can not be 
classified as property. Employers may own plows, machines, shovels, ham- 
mers, but they do not own the labor of any free man. Labor is the creative 
force, the highest expression of individuality. 





Why the Peace Treaty Should Be 
| Ratified 


American Labor’s Reasons for Supporting the League of Nations 
Covenant With Its Labor Provisions 


O CARRY out the purpose of the Atlantic City Convention of the Amerscan Federation of Labor in endors- 
ing the Covenant of the League of Nations and the labor draft agreement as part of the Treaty and of the 
League, President Gompers, just prior to his departure for Europe, prepared a pamphlet dealing with the 

Treaty of Peace. This pamphlet, together with an explanatory letter has been issued to the officers and mem- 


bers of organized labor. 


The pamphlet is, in reality, a condensed text-book on the Treaty of Peace. It ought to 


be distributed as widely as possible among members of organized labor and among non-members as well. 
Because of the great interest attaching to the League of Nations and the labor draft convention and because 
it is desirable to spread all available information as thoroughly as possible, both the letter and pamphiet are here 


published in full—Eprror. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 5, 1919. 
To the Officers and Members of all Organized Labor: 

Derar Sirs AND BrorHers: Enclosed you will 
find two copies of a brief pamphlet to which your 
attention is specially called. They deal with the 
most momentous question with which the people 
of the United States and of the democratic countries 
of the-world are confronted. The pamphlets 
deal with the treaty of peace, the covenant of the 
League of Nations and the labor charter. 

The convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 9th to 
23rd, inclusive, 1919, adopted a declaration en- 
dorsing the covenant of the League of Nations and 
the labor draft agreement as part of the treaty 
and of the league. In addition to endorsing the 
treaty, the covenant of the League of Nations and 
the labor charter, the convention also adopted the 
following: 

“That nothing in the League of Nations as 
endorsed by this convention can be construed as 
denying the right of self-determination and freedom, 
to Ireland as recognized by the vote of this conven- 
ek 5 a ve 

The endorsement by the convention, 29,909 in 
favor and 420 against represented a membership 
of 2,990,900 and 42,000 respectively, thus showing 
that the American Federation of Labor is prac- 
tically unanimous upon these questions. 

There are some interested groups and politicians 
who would undertake to defeat the treaty, the 
covenant and the labor charter. They are the 
groups and the politicans who have generally 
been antagonistic to the labor movement and 
to the legislation sought by labor. 

There are no people in the United States so vitally 
interested in the ratification of the treaty as the 
working people and it is the duty of the organized 
labor movement in every section of our country 
to make known by resolutions, letters or telegrams 
to their two United States Senators, addressing them 
at Washington, D. C., that it isthe wish and the 
hope of their respective unions that these senators 
shall vote for the ratification of the treaty. 

If the treaty should be defeated by the failure 


of the Senate to ratify it, it will mean that the 
whole situation in Europe and America will be 
reopened. It will mean that each nation will 
create a large standing army, a large navy, arms 
and munition plants, the nations will compete 
with each other so that the whole world will be 
armed camps. It will mean that the protection 
and promotion of the rights and interests of the 
workers of the whole world will receive no inter- 
national consideration and action. It will mean 
putting the aspirations and hopes of the workers 
of the democratic countries of the world back a 
generation or more. 

The enclosed pamphlet will give sufficient in- 
formation upon which your union or central body 
can base a resolution, motion, letter or telegram 
as to, the action of your union and you are again 
urgently requested to communicate at once with 
your two United States Senators, addressing them 
at the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

In addition, individual members and friends 
of organized labor will aid materially if they will 
send a letter or even a postal card to each of the 
two United States Senators prevailing upon them 
to vote in favor of the ratification of the treaty with 
the League of Nations and the labor charter. 

Kindly advise of the action which has been taken 
by your State Federation of Labor, Central Body, 
your Local Union or individual members and friends. 

ALL KNOW, that the covenant and the labor 
charter are not perfect. No more is any other 
human institution perfect, but the covenant and 
the labor charter are the first real effort made to 
try and prevent a recurrence of international 
bitterness and international wholesale slaughter. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


Attest: 
FRANK Morrison, 


Secretary, 
American Federation of Labor. 
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Why the Peace Treaty Should Be Ratified. 


The world has emerged from the greatest war 
in history with two main ideas dominating human 
thought. 

The Peace Conference in Paris, therefore, had 
for its main objects: 

1. To prevent future wars, and 

2. To improve the world as a place for human 
habitation through the extension and improve- 
ment of democratic self-government. 

Former peace treaties have concerned them- 
selves solely with indemnities and boundary lines. 
Peoples, money and territories have been handed 
from vanquished to victor about in proportion to 
the severity of the defeat suffered by the losing 
nation or nations. 

The document brought into being in Paris was 
built upon new principles. The victorious nations 
did not set out to see how much territority they 
could take to themselves from the defeated nations. 

A fact of paramount importance in gauging 
the integrity of the Peace Conference was the 
fact that millions of people were liberated and 
set up under independent governments of their 
own choosing. 

The Paris conference sought, as no other peace 
conference ever has sought, to reach into the 
mind of the people and write into definite terms 
the deepest and best thought to be found there. 
So it was that the interests of the world’s toilers 
came to be considered. This was truly an epoch- 
making step. The covenant of the League of 
Nations is the written verdict and agreement of 
the civilized world that until justice is done to 
those who work, justice has been done only in part. 

Not even the most ardent advocate of the League 
of Nations covenant or of the labor section of the 
Treaty of Peace will contend that perfection is 
to be found in it. The Paris conference did not 
produce a perfect document and did not give a 
perfect expression to the high ideals that animate 
the civilized world today. 

The conference DID produce a document that 
measurably expresses the best and most constructive 
thought of the world and that opens the way ab- 
solutely to a complete expression of the highest 
ideals which mankind may have and it is for that 
reason that the complete effort of every forward- 
looking person should be dedicated to securing 
ratification of the treaty. 

The Treaty of Peace establishes no barrier to 
progress anywhere. 

It opens the way to progress everywhere. 

It seeks to clear the way of some of the most 
hopeless barriers that have held nations enchained 
in the past and tends to make obsolete the institu- 
tion of war which has been throughout the history 
of mankind the most destructive agency it has known. 


Labor in the Treaty 


The labor section of the Treaty of Peace gives 
to the working people a status in society which, 
prior to the great war, was little more than a 
dream in the minds of a few. In the language of 
the preamble to the labor draft convention as 
written into the Treaty of Peace, the whole civilized 
world now agrees that: 

“WHEREAS, The League of Nations has for its 
objects the establishment of universal peace, and 


such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice; and 

“Wuereas, Conditions of labor exist involving 
such injustice, hardship and privation to large 
numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are im- 
periled; and an improvement of those conditions 
is urgently required as, for,example, by the regu- 
lation of the hours of work, including the estab- 
lishment of a maximum working day and week, 
the regulation of labor supply, the prevention of 
unemployment, the ‘provision of an adequate 
living wage, the protection of the worker against 
sickness, disease and injury arising out of his em- 
ployment, the protection of children, young per- 
sons and women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when em- 
ployed in countries other than their own, recogni- 
tion of the principle of freedom of association, 
the organization of technical and vocational edu- 
cation and other measures. 

“Wuereas, Also the failure of any nation to 
adopt humane conditions of labor is an obstacle 
in the way of other nations which desire to improve 
the conditions in their own countries. 

“The Members of the League of Nations moved 
by sentiment of justice and humanity as well as 
by the desire to secure the permanent peace of 
the world, agree to the following convention.” 

Social justice here takes its place as one of the 
prime considerations of mankind. 

Nor is this social justice a mere abstraction. 
It becomes in the Treaty of Peace something defi- 
nite that enters into the lives of all people. - 

Perhaps more expressive of the thought underlying 
the labor section of the treaty is the paragraph 
which serves as a preamble or introduction to 
the nine specific points constituting what is known 
as Labor’s Bill of Rights. This paragraph reads: 

“The Members of the League of Nations, recog- 
nizing that the well-being, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual, of industrial wage-earners, is of supreme 
international importance, have framed a _ per- 
manent machinery associated with that of the 
League of Nations to further this great end. They 
recognize that differences of climate, habits and 
customs of economic opportunity and industrial 
tradition make strict uniformity in the conditions 
of labor difficult of immediate attainment. But 
holding, as they do, that labor should not be re- 
garded merely as an article of commerce, they think 
that there are methods and principles for regulating 
labor conditions which all industrial communities 
should endeavor to apply | so far as their special 
circumstances will permit. 

The nine points which constitute this Bill of 
Rights are specific provisions calculated to make 
possible a better and fuller life for working people 
in every country. They are so important that they 
should be given the widest circulation possible in every 
country. They are here set forth in full: 

“Among these methods and principles (quoted 
just above), the following seem to the Members 
of the League of Nations to be of special and urgent 
importance: 

“First. The guiding principle above enunciated 
that labor should not be regarded merely as a 
commodity or article of commerce. 

“Second. The right of association for all law- 
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ful purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers. 

“Third. The payment to the employed of a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of life as this is understood in their time and 
country. 

“Fourth. The adoption of an eight-hours day 
or a forty-eight-hours week as the standard to 
be aimed at where it has not already been obtained. 

“Fifth. The adoption of a weekly rest of at 
least twenty-four hours which should include 
Sunday whenever practicable. 

“Sixth. The abolition of child labor and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labor of 
young persons as shall permit the continuation of 
their education and assure their proper physical 
development. 

“Seventh. The principle that men and women 
should receive equal remuneration for work of 
equal value. 

“Eighth. The standard set by law in each 
country with respect to the conditions of labor 
should have due regard to the equitable economic 
treatment of all workers lawfully resident therein. 

“Ninth. Each state should make provision 
for a system of inspection in which women should 
take part in order to insure the enforcement of the 
laws and regulations for the protection of the em- 
ployed.” 

The estimate of the Peace Conference itself upon 
this Bill of Rights is accurate and valuable. 

The conference made no vainglorious statement 
to the effect that all the ills of ind are to be 
cured by the language of the treaty, but it did 
make an honest and truthful statement as follows: 

“Without claiming that these methods and 
principles are either complete or final, the Members 
of the League of Nations are of the opinion that 
they are well fitted to guide the policy of the League 
of Nations and that if adopted by the industrial 
communities who are members of the League 
and safeguarded in practice by an adequate system 
of such inspection, they will confer lasting benefits 
upon the wage-earner of the world.” 

Of this program President Wilson says: 

“The labor program which the Conference of 
Peace has adopted as part of the Treaty of Peace, 
constitutes one of the most important achievements 
of the new day in which the interests of labor 
are to be systematically and intelligently safe- 
guarded and promoted. 

Amidst the multitude of other interests this 
great step forward is apt to be overlooked and yet 
no other single thing that has been done will help 
more to stabilize conditions of labor throughout 
the world and ultimately relieve the unhappy 
conditions which in too many places have prevailed. 

“Personally, I regard this as one of the most 
gratifying achievements of the Conference.”’ 


The International Labor Congress 


In addition to the magnificent Bill of Rights, 
the labor section of the treaty creates ‘a permanent 
organization for the promotion of the international 
regulation of labor conditions.” 

The International Labor Congress can not impose 
its will upon any unwilling nation. It will have none 
of the functions of a supreme parliament. The 
underlying idea is to foster progress throughout 
the world by a free will adoption of higher standard s 
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as a result of the reasoned decisions ef nations 
acting collectively. 

Standards of advanced countries are given ab- 
solute protection against any possible concerted 
action to lower them on the part of less advanced 
nations: 

“In no case shall any of the Members of the 
League of Nations be asked or required, as a result 
of the adoption of any recommendation or draft 
convention by the Conference, to diminish the 
protection afforded by its existing legislation to 
the workers concerned.” 

Amendment and improvement are provided 
for in the labor section of the treaty just as it is in 
the Covenant of the League of Nations itself: 

“Amendments to this convention which are 
adopted by the Conference by a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present 
shall take effect when ratified by the states whose 
representatives compose the Executive Council of 
the League of Nations and by three-fourths of the 
states whose representatives compose the body of 
delegates of the League.” 

There has been criticism of the reading of the 
first clause of the nine contained in Labor's Bill of 
Rights where it is provided that “labor should 
not be regarded merely as a commodity or article 
of commerce.” It has been charged that this is a 
negative declaration and actually means that Jabor 
is a commodity. This interpretation is wholly 
unwarranted by any rule of grammar or construc- 
tion. The Bill of Rights is in the form of a reso- 
lution. The nine points are in reality the nine 
“resolves” of the resolution while the introductory 
paragraph is the “whereas” of the resolution. 

The resolution, to be considered accurately and 
intelligently, must be considered as a whole. The 
resolves are predicated upon the whereas, and the 
whereas says: “That the well-being, physical, 
moral and intellectual of industrial wage-earners 
is of supreme international importance.” 

The meaning of the document as a whole clearly 
and unmistakably is that working people must 
hereafter be regarded as people and not as mere 
units of labor power which are to be bought and 
sold. 

The draft convention dealing with labor takes 
the concept that was written for America in the 
famous provision in the Clayton Law and makes 
it the supreme edict of the civilized world. It 
might have been made stronger. It might have 
been couched in more specific terms. 

The point today is that reconstruction of any 
part of the document is impossible. 

Thousands who read the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and the labor section of the treaty will 
see at once where the language of both can be im- 
proved. Each will know just how it should be 
rewritten to be made more clear and more emphatic. 

That representatives of some twenty-eight 
nations of varied and at times conflicting interests 
could again come together and agree upon a docu- 
ment of greater clairty and greater value is so 
doubtful as to be almost a sure impossibility. 


A Document for Humanity 


The League of Nations Covenant provides for a 
voluntary league of free nations. 
The League undertakes, by virtue of acceptance 














of the Covenant, to promote justice and preserve 
the peace of the world. 

The nations associated in the League undertake 
obligations not to resort to war, but to deal openly, 
honestly and justly with each other. 

The nations pledge themselves to observe scrupu- 
lously the sanctity of treaties and to establish the 
rules of international law as the rule of international 
conduct. 

And the nations pledge cooperation in matters 
of common concern. Witness the labcr section 
of the treaty, the disarmament clauses and the creat‘on 
of the international secretariat of the League itself. 

In the Covenant the nations agree to: 

Submit disputes to arbitration. 

Respect and preserve the political independence 
and territcrial integrity of each member nation 
against external aggression. 

Abstain from war against any member nation 
until the dispute has been sent to arbitration or 
mediation and until three months after the award 
or recommendation. Even then the nations agree 
not to war upon any nation that accepts the award 
or complies with the unanimous finding of the 
Council or Assembly. 

Exchange information about military and naval 
programs and industries adaptable to warlike 
purposes, and 

For stated periods, not exceeding ten years, 
unless relieved of the obligation by the Council, 
observe limitations of armament when voluntarily 
adopted by each of them on recommendation of 
the Council. 

This is not paradise. It is not perfection. But it 
is the first good pavement on the road to perfection. 

Moreover, the League undertakes to— 

Secure fair, just and humane treatment for labor. 

Secure just treatment for natives under control 
‘of member states. 

And, hall-marks of honest intentions, the member 
nations agree to— 

Abrogate all treaties inconsistent with the 
Covenant and make no new ones, and 

Register all new treaties, which shall not be 
binding until they are registered. 

Secret diplomacy dies by virtue of those paragraphs. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations, itself 
born in the open, rings down the curtain on secrecy. 

To have achieved that turn-over in diplomatic 
practice is to have achieved a revolution in diplo- 
macy. This is by no means one of the least of the 
benefits of the League of Nations Covenant, visited 
upon the world even befcre the Covenant has been 
made the official declaration of the nations. 


American Labor’s Endorsement 


The American Federation of Labor, on Friday 
June 20, in covention in Atlantic City, N. J., 
endorsed the League of Nations Covenant and the 
labor section of the treaty, by a vote of 29,909 to 
420 votes, almost a unanimous decision. This 
vote was taken after every pcssible adverse argu- 
ment had been presented with the utmost freedom in 
unlimited debate by the minority that opposed 
endorsement. 

In the report of the committee, on which the 
great convention acted in voting its endorsement, 
there is this language which carries the conviction 
of American labor in favor of the most progressive and 
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constructive internationalagreement ever enteredinto : 

“Your special attention is directed to the protocol 
of Article 19, ‘ which reads as follows: 

“In no case shall any of the Members of the 
League of Nations be asked or required as the re- 
sult of the adoption of any recommendation or 
draft convention by the Conference to diminish 
the protection afforded by its existing legislation 
to the workers concerned.’ 

“We agree with the Executive Council that the 
treaty embodying the Covenant of the League of 
Nations is nct a perfect dccument and that per- 
fection is not claimed fcr it. Your ccmmittee agrees 
‘that it marks the nearest approach to perfection 
that has ever been reached in the iaternational 
affairs of mankind.’ It is calculated to and does 
‘provide the best machinery of procedure yet devised 
for the prevention of war.’ It provides that inter- 
national disputes between nations shall be settled 
in the calm light of reason and justice, rather than 
by the arbitrament of war, with its comsequent 
slaughter of priceless human lives and destruction 
of untold wealth. 

“No human being in possession of his moral 
senses can deny the adoption of a measure that 
will tend to prevent the indescribable hcrrors of 
another world war. Civilization must turn to a 
point where international disputes will be settled 
in the calm light of reason, rather than by the repe- 
tition of the horrors we have just witnessed. While 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, with its 
labor provisions is not perfect, is not all that we 
desire, it is in the right direction, fcr the reason 
stated, and a multiplicity of others, and should be 
adopted in principle, and we so recommend. ; 

“We further recommend that the Executive 
Council be authorized aad directed to aid in every 
way the holding of the International Labor Congress 
which, under the Treaty of Peace, will convene in 
Washington, D. C., in October, 1919.” f 

The case for the League of Nations is overwhelming. 

Through the Covenant of the Leagre the heart 
and conscience of the world are set firmly against 
wrong and against going backward. 

It has not yet been learned how to make war 
impcssible, but the Covenant of the League of 
Nations will make it exceedingly difficult. War 
can never be outlawed except by an agreement 
among nations, such as this. 

It has not yet been learned how to keep men and 
women from falling backward at times, and so it 
may be with nations, but under the Covenant 
they will find it hard to drag the world back with them. 

The docrs to progress are cpered wide. In- 
ducement to go forward is the spirit of the Covenant. 

Peace and progress are founded on jvstice. 

The Covenant of the League of Naticns is the 
most powerful ally justice has ever found in the 
history of man. 

The democratic thought of the world is determined 
that the new day shall dawn. Designing politicians 
who speak for personal ambition, partisan advan- 
tage, or for special interests should be advised to 
give heed to the voice of humanity, for it will not 
be denied. 

In the League of Nations is the only safety 
we know of for the future and the only spiritual 
recompense we have found for the anguish of the past. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 








Report of Executive Council 


to the thirty-ninth annual convention held at Atlantic City, publication of which 


Hive: TH is presented the second installment of the report of the Executive Council 


was begun in th: July issue cf the Federationist. 


will be printed in a forthcoming issue. 


Retort of Labor Legislation 


SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION ENACTED SINCE 
THE REPORT MADE TO THE ST. PAUL 
CONVENTION, INCLUDING PORTION OF 
SECOND SESSION AND ALL OF THE THIRD 
SESSION OF THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS. 


1. Extending the use of the special fund 
and authorizing acceptance of gifts under 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers’ Act. 
(Public, No. 279, 65 Cong., 3d Session.) 

2. Commission to fix minimum wage for 
women and minors in the District of Colum- 
bia. (Public, No. 215, 65th Cong., 2d 
Session.) 

3. To readmit to United States after dis- 
charge from foreign service aliens in cobel- 
ligerent friendly armies. (Public, Res. No. 
44, 65th Cong., 2d Session.) 


4. Transportation including sleeping-car 
accommodation to war workers of the U. S. 


government no longer needed. (Public, No. 
246, 65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

5. For the manufacture of cotton fabrics 
at the Atlanta, Ga., penitentiary to supply 
the requirements of War and Navy Depart- 
ments with tents, etc., for the Army. (Pub- 
lic, No. 194, 65th Cong., 2d Session.) 

6. To enable the President to carry out 
the price guarantee for the 1918 and 1919 
crops of wheat. (Public, No. 348, 65th 
Cong., 3d Session.) 

7. Revenue Act, approved February 24, 
1919, provides a 10 per cent tax on income 
of concerns employing child labor. (Public 
No. 254, 65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

8. Legislative, Executive and Judicial Ap- 
propriation Law carried $184,000 to enforce 
the child labor provision in the Revenue Law. 
(Public, No. 314, 65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

9. Government grants $240 temporary 
increase in compensation to all employes. 
(Public, No. 314, 65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

10. Bonus of $60 is given to soldiers, 
sailors and marines at the time of their dis- 
charge. (Revenue Law; Public, No. 254, 
65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

11. Allowing persons of Army, Navy and 


Th: hird and concluding section 


Marine Corps, in the present war, to retain 
uniforms, also to receive 5 cents per mile for 
railroad fare home. (Public, No. 300, 65th 
Cong., 3d Session.) 

12. Increase in compensation for postal 
employes. (Public, No. 299, 65th Cong., 
3d Session.) 

13. Provision for commission to reclassify 
salaries of the government employes. (Pub- 
Nlic, o. 314, 65th Cong., 3d Session.) 

14. Provision for commission to inves- 
tigate the salaries of postmasters and em- 
ployes of the Postal Service with a view to 
the reclassification and readjustment of 
same. (Public, No. 299, 65th Cong., 3d 
Session.) 

15. Appropriation of $200,000,000 to aid 
the states in the construction of rural post 
roads. (Public, No. 299, 65th Cong., 3d 
Session. ) 


Hindrances to Legislation 


Many of the measures supported by the 
American Federation of Labor were lost in 
the general legislative wreck caused by ob- 
structive methods in the last few weeks of 
the third session of the 65th Congress. 
Among the measures of interest to Labor 
which were stalled in the weary waste of 
worthless words which marked the close of 
the session were: 

Appropriations for— 

U. S. Employment Agency. 

Women in Industry Service. 

Working Conditions Service. 

War Labor Board. 

Investigation and Inspection Service. 

Burnett bill (H. R. 13603) forbidding im- 
migration for four years, during the period 
of industrial reconstruction. 

The McKellar-Keating bill for an old-age 
retirement system for federal employes in the 
classified service. 

Nolan bill providing a minimum wage of 
three dollars a day for federal employes. 

A bill for the reclamation of land for sol- 
diers’ homesteads, in accordance with plans 
formulated by Secretary of the Interior Lane. 


(722) 
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Convict Labor bill, which proposed to give 
states the same power over the products of 
convict labor from other states as they exer- 
cise over the products of their own prisons. 

Department of Education. 

Industrial vocational education for per- 
sons crippled in industry. 

Increased pay for teachers. 

Woman suffrage. 

The failure of Congress to function at 
critical times could be avoided by reasonable 
amendments to the rules of procedure, such 
as: A stated date after which no new bills 
should be introduced, except those which 
contain an element of emergency ; each com- 
mittee required to hold hearings and report 
within a reasonable time, say 30 days after 
receipt, on all measures referred to it; each 
measure not of an urgent nature to take its 
place onthe calendar and be acted upon in 
order; each speaker to confine himself 


strictly to the subject under discussion and 
be given a reasonable time limit; a proper 
method of cloture. 

An illustration of the need of some pro- 
vision similar to the one last above suggested 
is found on page 5104 of the Congressional 


Record, March 3d. With final adjournment 
due on the following day, and the calendar 
loaded with essential measures—appropria- 
tion and other important bills—the Chair 
stated the pending question to be on the bill 
to reclaim lands for homes for the returning 
soldiers, whereupon Senator Sherman arose 
and said: “‘On that I will take the floor, and, 
in pursuance of the immemorial custom, I 
will proceed to talk about something else,”’ 
and he occupied hours of time, 11 pages of 
the Record, and about 17,000 words in dis- 
cussion of the peace league and other mat- 
ters not at that time before the Senate. 
The bill for homesteads for soldiers was 
heard of no more. 

Much valuable legislation might have 
been enacted in those precious last hours of 
the dying Congress had not the 96 Senators 
been compelled by discredited rules, or lack 
of rules, to waste time while the Senator 
from Illinois thus flagrantly violated the 
primary elemental rules of parliamentary 
procedure. We recommend that the con- 
vention consider whether the A. F. of L. 
would: not be conserving the interests of the 
workers of this country by memorializing 
Congress to make such changes in the rules 
of congressional procedure as would facilitate 


the transaction of the legislative business of 
the people. With the purpose of securing 
the widest possible publicity, unity and 
effectiveness in the promotion of bills sup- 
ported by the A. F. of L., the following 
suggestions are offered for the consideration 
of the convention: 

1. Print list of measures which A. F. of L. 
is supporting as soon as possible after the 
close of the convention, and give it wide 
circulation. 

2. Transmit monthly to every union in 
the country detailed information regarding 
labor measures, the legislative status of 
each, and the record of the Representative 
in Congress from the district in which the 
union is located, together with an appeal 
that all members aid in the nominations 
and election to Congress of candidates who 
will actively support those measures. 

3. Adopt a suitable system of questioning 
candidates. 


Child Labor Legislation 


After many years of agitation, the Con- 
gress attempted to regulate child labor 
throughout the nation by the enactment of 
public statute No. 249 of the 64th Congress, 
approved September 1, 1916, which provided 
that no producer should ship or deliver for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce 
any article or product of any mine or 
quarry in the production of which children 
under the age of 16 ears had been employed, 
or the product of any mill, cannery, work- 
shop, factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment in which children under the age of 
14 years had been employed, or children 
over the age of 14 years had been permitted 
to work more than eight hours in any one 
day, or more than six days in any week, 
or after seven in the evening or before six 
in the morning. On June 3, 1918, the Su- 
preme Court declared this law unconstitu- 
tional by a vote of 5 to 4. The court held 
that the Congress had gone beyond its 
powers in attempting to exclude from in- 
terstate commerce a product not in itself 
evil. This law, the court said, prohibits 
instead of regulates, which latter is the 
power given to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. At its meeting on July 23-28, 1918, the 
Executive Council, acting under authority of 
Resolutions Nos. 91, 121 and 125, adopted at 
the St. Paul Convention, decided to intro 
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duce as a war measure a bill containing pro- 
visions. similar to the provisions in the act 
rejected by the court. The bill, H. R. 12767, 
was introduced by Congressman Keating on 
August 15. It placed the same restrictions 
as to age and working hours as were con- 
tained in public statute No. 249. 

g On July 12 the War Labor Policies Board 
outlined as a national policy that contractors 
doing work for any of the government de- 
partments should not directly or indirectly 
employ child labor contrary to the provisions 
contained in the act adopted by Congress 
and declared unconstitutional by the court. 
The Secretary of Labor was made respon- 
sible for the enforcement of a contract 
clause to that effect, to be inserted in all 
government contracts. 

By direction of the Secretary of Labor a 
conference was called to discuss permanent 
child labor legislation, which met on August 
21. There were present representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, National 
Child Labor Committee, Women’s Trade 
Union League, National Consumer’s League 
and various governmental officials who had 
helped to formulate or enforce the act of 
September 1, 1916. After numerous meet- 
ings and much discussion, a new child labor 
bill was agreed upon which proposed to levy 
an excise tax upon the products of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factor or manufacturing 
establishment in which children under the age 
of 14 years had been employed, or children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years had 
been employed for more than eight hours 
in any one day or more than six days in 
any one week. The measure was submitted 
to President Wilson and received his ap- 
proval. The bill was submitted to Senator 
Pomererie of Ohio with the suggestion 
that it be offered as an amendment to the 
pending eight billion dollar revenue bill. 
After consulting with other Senators in- 
terested in child labor legislation, some 
changes were made in the bill and Senator 
Pomerene on November 15 offered the 
measure in the Senate and asked for its ref- 
erence to the Senate Finance Committee 
which was then considering the revenue bill. 

The changes made by the Senators who 
considered the bill were, first, the excise tax 
is levied upon the net income of establish- 
ments wrongfully employing child labor, 
instead of upon the product of those es- 
tablishments; secondly, the enforcement of 
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the provisions of the act rests primarily 
with the commissioner of internal revenue, 
instead of with the Labor Department. 

The amendment as proposed in the 
Senate was accepted by the Senate Finance 
Committee and reported favorably to the 
Senate as a part of the revenue bill on 
December 10, 1918. On December 18, by 
vote of 50 to 12, the Senate adopted the 
amendment, and it then became sections 
1200 to 1207, inclusive, of the Revenue 
Act, Pub. Stat. No. 254, 65th Congress 
(H. R. 12863). Some opposition was ex- 
pected to the child labor provisions when 
the bill went to conference, but no serious 
opposition was developed, either in con- 
ference or in the adoption of the conference 
report in the two Houses. The measure was 
signed by the President on February 24, 
1919. The tax of 10 per cent on the net in- 
come of any establishment wrongfully em- 
ploying children in violation of the statute is 
expected to be high enough to make the 
labor of children so unprofitable as to pro- 
hibit their employment and so exclude them 
from such establishments. 

But while the measure itself was so satis- 
factorily secured, some complications have 
arisen in regard to its administration. On 
February 20, 1919, the bill making appropria- 
tions for the legislative, executive and judicial 
departments being under consideration, H. R. 
14078, Senator Lodge moved as an amend- 
ment that $184,160 be made available to 
enable the Secretary of Labor to make 
inspections and to fulfill such other duties 
as may be assigned to him for the purpose 
of carrying into effect, in cooperation with 
the commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
the provisions of the child labor sections 
1200-1207 of the revenue bill, H. R. 12863. 

Senator Hardwick of Georgia made the 
point of order that the amendment was out 
of order, as the appropriation was not 
authorized by any existing law. (The 
revenue bill, of which the child labor law 
was a part, had not then been signed.) The 
chair overruled the point of order, and upon 
appeal was sustained. The amendment 
was then agreed to, and thus funds were 
made available to carry out the provisions 
of the child labor tax law. 

This appropriation bill went to conference 
between committees of the two Houses to 
consider the Senate amendments. When 
it was reported back from conference the 
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wording of the Lodge amendment had been 
changed in such manner as practically to 
exclude the Labor Department from par- 
ticipation in the enforcement of the child 
labor law. The words “in cooperation with 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue”’ 
were changed by the conference committee 
to read “‘upon the request of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue.” So until the 
Secretary of Labor is requested by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to make 
inspections or perform other duties in con- 
nection with the enforcement of the law no 
part of the $184,000 is available to the Labor 
Department. No such request has yet been 
made. Just how, and to what extent, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue will en- 
force the provisions of the child labor law, 
the future will disclose, but the opponents of 
the employment of young children in indus- 
try have more hope than confidence that the 
internal revenue department will adequately 
enforce the law. 

However, the child labor law, being a part 
of the revenue bill, can have effect only 
during the life of that bill, the duration of 
which may be for only two years. It behooves 
those opposed to child labor in industry to 
formulate and if possible secure the enactment 
of some permanent legislation to take effect 
at the expiration of the life of this bill. 
Permanent legislation appears to be im- 
possible without an amendment to the 
federal constitution. It is therefore recom- 
mended that the convention determine 
upon the advisability of seeking the adop- 
tion by Congress and submission to the 
states of a constitutional amendment which 
will enable Congress to deal effectively 
with child labor. 

On May 2 Federal Judge James E. Boyd, 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, held the 
provisions of this latest Child Labor Act to 
be unconstitutional. This is the same 
honorable judge who enjoys the distinction 
of being the first to discover the unconstitu- 
tionality of the previous act. His decision, 
according to the newspapers, is based upon 
the assumption that Congress was trying 
to do by indirection what it has no con- 
stitutional power to do directly. Whether 
or not this is true, Congress through the 
power of taxation has repeatedly accom- 
plished ends which it could not reach di- 
rectly. The tax on oleomargarine was 
placed deliberately in the first instance with 
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intent to destroy the industry for the benefit 
of the farmers. The phosphorous match 
industry was destroyed, and was intended 
to be destroyed, by a tax. And the whole 
structure of high protection was camou- 
flaged by the title “to raise revenue,” 
when the distinct purpose, in hundreds of 
instances, was to prevent or diminish im- 
portation of certain goods or articles, and 
thus prevent to that extent the raising of 
revenue. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has refrained heretofore from in- 
quiring into the motives of Congress in 
passing legislation, particularly tax legis- 
lation, but this judge of a lower court 
does not hesitate to enter into such an 
inquiry, notwithstanding the fact that the 
Supreme Court has refrained. What the 
final result will be when Judge Boyd’s 
swift decision reached the court of last 
resort can be only conjecture, but the 
promptness of the delivery of this decision 
raises a query as to whether it was written 
in advance of the presentation of the case, 
and by whom. 

While the lower court decided adversely 
on the child labor law, yet the case is pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. We hope and expect that that court 
will declare the law to be constitutional. 
Pending decision by the Supreme Court 
the officers of the internal revenue service 
have decided that the purport of the law as 
declared by the Congress and signed by 
the President shall be in effect and will 
remain in effect subject to decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


Education 


Resolutions Nos. 112 and 128, adopted by 
the last convention, each proposed a De- 
partment of Education. No. 128 asks for 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 to be 
apportioned to the several states by a 
Federal Department of Education if one is 
created ; or, that failing, by a Federal Board 
upon which organized labor and education 
should be represented, such fund to apply 
only to the payment of salaries of public 
school teachers, including teachers of physi- 
cal education and English to adults, under 
public school supervision, after such state 
shall have satisfied the Federal Department 
or special board that adequate standards 
are to be maintained. 

Much discussion and consideration was 
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given to the development of a suitable bill 
the result of which was the introduction in 
the House on January 30, 1919, at the re- 
quest of the American Federation of Labor 
and the American Federation of Teachers, 
of what was known as the Towner Educa- 
tional bill, H. R. 15400. 

In the meantime Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia had introduced into the Senate a 
bill for a similar purpose, S. 4987, sponsored 
by the National Educational Association, 
which was subsequently withdrawn, and S. 
5635 was substituted. 

The T owner bill established a Department 
of Education with a secretary at its head who 
would be a member of the President’s cabi- 
net. Authority is given by the bill to the 
President to transfer to the department such 
other educational bureaus, commissions, 
boards, divisions and branches as in his 
judgment ought to be administered by the 
Department of Education. There are -said 
to be more than 80 of them scattered 
through the various departments of the 
federal government. The bill makes it 
the specific duty of the Department of 
Education to encourage the states in the 
development of public educational facilities 
and authorizes investigation and research 
in the fields of illiteracy, immigrant educa- 
tion, physical and health education, prepa- 
ration and supply of competent teachers. 
It authorizes the appropriation of $100,000, - 
000 annually to be apportioned among the 
states for the following purposes: 

1. To encourage the states in the removal 
of illiteracy, $7,500,000. 

2. To encourage the states in the Ameri- 
canization of foreigners, $7,500,000. 

3. To encourage the states in the equali- 
zation of educational opportunities, and for 
the partial payment of teachers’ salaries, 
providing better instruction, extending 
school terms and otherwise providing equally 
good schools for all children, $50,000,000. 

4. To encourage the states in the promo- 
tion of physical and health education and 
recreation, $20,000,000. 

5. To encourage the states in providing 
facilities for preparing and supplying better 
teachers, $15,000,000. 

The appropriations are allotted to the 
states on condition that the state, or local 
authority, or both, shall furnish an equal 
amount for each specified purpose, in addi- 
tion to the amount heretofore expended by 


the state for such purpose. The adminis- 
tration and control of education is left en- 
tirely to the states, and to local authorities, 
the federal government exercising super- 
vision only to an extent necessary to see 
that the several amounts appropriated are 
used by the states for the purposes specified 
in the act. The bill provides that the funds 
allotted to the several states shall be paid 
quarterly to the respective state treasurers, 
and disbursed on the order of the state's 
chief educational authority, as designated 
by the state legislature. 

Many copies of the Towner bill and a brief 
analysis were distributed. This wide dis- 
tribution brought some criticism in regard 
to minor details. All these were carefully 
considered and a redraft of the bill embodied 
such changes as seemed to be wise in the 
light of the criticisms. 

No action was taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Education on the Towner bill, but 
it is hoped that favorable action may be se- 
cured at an early date. While some opposi- 
tion developed, in the main the expressions 
of opinion were favorable to the measure. 


Education of Adult Illiterates 


S. 4185, referred to in the report of the 
Executive Council to the St. Paul Conven- 
tion, and endorsed by that body, required 
the Commissioner of ‘Education to devise 
methods and promote plans for the elimina- 
tion of adult illiteracy in the United States. 
The bill provided in substance that the 
Commissioner of Education under direction 
of the Secretary of Interior shall devise effi- 
cient economic methods for teaching adult 
illiterates and men and women of meager 
education in the United States, promote 
plans for the elimination of illiteracy, and 
the extension of education among the adult 
population, and cooperate with state, county, 
district, and municipal education officers 
and others in such work. The bill was re- 
ported out favorably from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on March 25, 
1918. Representative Bankhead introduced 
a similar bill into the House and the Com- 
mittee on Education reported favorably 
upon it, but no further action was taken in 
either House, except that in the Senate on 
April 1, 1918, the amount proposed to be 
expended for the purpose was increased 
by amendment from $50,000 to $100,000. 

On January 28, 1919, Senator Smith of 
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Georgia introduced another bill upon illit- 
eracy, authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior through the Bureau of Education to 
cooperate with the states and with other 
federal agencies, in the education of illiter- 
ates. This measure proposed appropriations 
of $18,500,000 to be expended in coopera- 
tion with the states which appropriated 
equal amounts, in the elimination of adult 
illiteracy. This bill was reported favorably 
in the Senate on February 27, but no further 
action was taken on it. 

The great need of this legislation is indi- 
cated by the fact that out of 1,552,256 sol- 
diers examined at 28 stations, 386,196 or 
24.9 per cent were classified as unable to 
read and understand newspapers and write 
letters home. 


National Conservatory of Music 


Resolution No. 7, approved by the St. 
Paul Convention, sets forth in a long pre- 
amble the desirability of a National Con- 
servatory of Music and resolves that Con- 
gress be requested to pass a bill establishing 
a free National Conservatory of Music, to 
be owned and managed by the government, 
and gradually also establish branches in 
other cities. Provision was made for coop 
eration by the American Federation of 
Labor to extend its moral aid to those who 
were endeavoring to secure the establish- 
ment of s ch a conservatory. 

On Jvly 8, 1918, } resident Gompers ad- 
dressed a communication to each member of 
Congress on the subject of a National Con. 
servatory of Music, and included a copy of 
Resolution No. 7. 

A bill to establish a National Conserva- 
tory of Music had been introduced by Con- 
gressman Bruckner of New York on October 
4, 1917, H. R. 6445, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education, on which a hearing 
was held by the Committee on Education 
on January 17, 1918, Congressman Bruck- 
ner retired from Congress on August 22, 
1918, and on the same day Representative 
Donovan of New York introduced H. R. 
12803, a bill with the same purpose as the 
Bruckner bill, but with several changes. 
A hearing was held on this latter bill on 
Wednesday, January 8, 1919, at which the 
A. F. of L. was represented. The com- 
mittee took no action upon the measure and 
it died without having reached the floor 
of the House for consideration. 


Rehabilitation Bills 


The bill for the vocational rehabilitation 
and return to civil employment of disabled 
persons discharged from the military and 
naval forces of the United States, alluded to 
in the report of the Executive Council to 
the St. Paul Convention and approved by 
vote of the convention, was enacted by the 
Congtess and approved by the President on 
June 27, 1918. It provides that every dis- 
abled person who is discharged under cir- 
cumstances entitling him to compensation 
after being discharged from the military 
or naval forces of the United States, and who 
at the time of his discharge is unable to 
carry on a gainful occupation, to resume his 
former occupation, or to enter some other 
occupation, shall be furnished by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
with such course of vocational rehabilita- 
tion as the board shall prescribe and provide. 
Such person shall receive monthly com- 
pensation and allotments and family al- 
lowances so long as he follows the prescribed 
course of rehabilitation which he has elected 
to follow. 

The rehabilitation of those physically 
disabled in the industrial field was omitted 
from this bill, but later, after the work for 
the rehabilitation of sailors, soldiers and 
marines was under way, a second bill, S. 
4922, to promote the rehabilitation of 
cripples in industry was introduced into 
Congress and referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. This 
bill provided large appropriations for the 
use of the states, for the purpose of co- 
operating with them in the maintenance of 
such discharged persons and returning them 
to civil employment. The work of re- 
education was to be in charge of local 
authorities assisted by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Hearings were 
held by the Senate Committee on this bill, 
at one of which President Gompers appeared 
in support of the measure. The bill with 
amendment was favorably reported to the 
Senate on December 26, 1918. It was reached 
on the call of the calendar on February 28, 
but Senators Penrose of Pennsylvania and 
King of Utah objected to its consideration 
and it was passed over. A similar bill was 
favorably reported to the House from 
the House Committee on Education on 
February 13, 1919. Neither of these bills 
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had been acted upon when the Congress 
expired on March 4. The work of re- 
educating and refitting into industry of 
the many cripples made by accidents in 
industry is of vital importance to Labor, 
and we recommend that full support of 
the American Federation of Labor be given 
to this measure. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


In the report of the Executive Council to 
the St. Paul Convention a bill (H. R. 11431), 
introduced into Congress by Representative 
Keating of Colorado, was noted which 
provided for the establishment of a Wage 
Board for the District of Columbia, to 
fix reasonable wages for women and minor 
workers in the District. The proposed bill 
was endorsed by the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council’s Report and its report was 
unanimously adopted by the convention. 
Later Mr. Keating introduced into Con- 
gress a second bill (H. R. 12098) for the 
creation of such a minimum wage board, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
District of Columbia on May 14, 1918, 
and passed the House on August 26, 1918, 
and the Senate on September 13, and was 
signed by the President on September 19, 
1918. The act provides for an unpaid 
Minimum Wage Board composed of three 
members, to be chosen, so far as practicable, 
one as a representative of empioyes, one as a 
representative of employers and one to rep- 
resent the public. The board is given 
ample power to secure the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses, the production of 
books, papers and other evidence relative 
to matters under investigation, and to 
make rules and regulations to carry the 
act into effect. If, after an investigation 
concerning the wages of women and minors 
in any occupation, the board is of the opin- 
ion that any substantial number of them 
are receiving wages inadequate to meet 
with the necessary cost of living, maintain 
them in health and protect their morals, 
the board shall call and convene a con- 
ference, composed of not more than three 
representative employers and an equal 
number of representative employes in such 
occupation, and three disinterested per- 
sons representing the public, which con- 
ference, after considering all the informa- 
tion and evidence in its possession and in 
the possession of the board, shall make a 


report containing its findings and recommen- 
dations, including recommendations for 
minimum wages in the occupation under 
inquiry. 

If the board approves the recommenda- 
tions, it shall hold a public hearing, at 
which all persons in favor of or opposed to 
such recommendations may be heard. After 
the public hearing, the board may make an 
order adopting the recommendations and 
carrying them into effect, requiring all 
employers in that occupation within the 
District to observe and comply with the 
minimum wages set forth in the order. 
The order becomes effective sixty days 
after it is made, and whoever violates the 
act, whether employer, agent, director, or 
officer or any agent of any corporation, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and punished by a fine of not less than $25 
nor more than $100, or by imprisonment 
for not less than ten days nor more than 
three months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. Any employer who discharges 
an employe or in any other manner dis- 
criminates against one because such em- 
ploye has served on any conference or has 
testified before such conference, is subject 
to similar punishment. 

The law requires the board to fix the 
minimum wage for one industry at a time, 
and the printing and publishing industry 
was selected as the first to be dealt with. 
This industry employes something more 
than 700 women in the District, about 76 
per cent of whom receive less than $15, and 
about 47 per cent of whom receive Jess than 
$11 per week. 

The Wage Board selected consisted of 
Messrs. Charles F. Crane, Frank A. Hill 
and Lee Baumgarten for the employers; 
Judge William Hitz, Mrs. Frances C. 
Axtell, Dr. John A. Ryan. representing 
the public; Mrs. Nettie Kirchner, Miss 
Nellie Sheiry and Miss Essie Reid, for the 
employes. eed ~ 

The board found that $16 per week was 
the minimum cost of living for a woman in 
the District of Columbia. The final con- 
clusion of the conference was that $15.50 
per week was the lowest wage that should 
be paid to women employed in the printing 
industry in the District of Columbia. 
Before the adoption of this legal wage women 
were working for as low as $8 per week in 
this industry. 
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The Minimum Wage Board is collecting 
payrolls from the retail stores, and as 
soon as sufficient information is in hand 
expects to call a conference in that industry. 


The Nolan Bill 


On April 2, 1917, Congressman John I. 
Nolan of San Francisco introduced into 
Congress a bill (H. R. 152) fixing a minimum 
compensation of not less than $3 per day 
for all adult government employes who have 
been two years in the service of the gov- 
ernment. This bill has been endorsed by 
the Federation convention on three occa- 
sions. 

At the St. Paul Convention in the Execu- 
tive Committee’s report note was made of 
this measure and Resolution No. 64 strongly 
endorsing the bill was adopted. 

A hearing was had on this bill on Jan- 
uary 11, 1918, at which it was shown that 
66,746 persons were working for the gov- 
ernment at a wage of less than $3 per day. 
The standard of pay for some of these em- 
ployes had not been changed for nearly 
fifty years. 

On January 14, 1918, the bill was re- 


ported favorably from the Committee on 
Labor and committed to the House calen- 
dar on that date. There it remained until 
September 24, when the Committee on 
Rules reported a rule for its immediate 


consideration, which rule was adopted 
and the bill was passed with only 16 dis- 
senting votes. The bill then went to the 
Senate and on September 25 was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, 
chairman. Every possible effort was made 
to induce the chairman to hold hearings, 
appoint a subcommittee, or take any other 
action looking toward the consideration of 
the bill but with no success until February 
20, 1919. On that date a public hearing 
was held by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor, con- 
sisting of Senators Jones of New Mexico, 
Borah of Idaho and Hollis of New Hamp- 
shire. 

This subcommittee never made a report 
to the general committee. Senators Borah 
and Hollis were willing and anxious to make 
a favorable report, but Senator Jones, 
chairman of the subcommittee, refused. 

The Nolan Minimum Wage bill was lost 
because no direct action could be secured in 
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the Senate. It could not be dragged out of a 
committee to which it had been committed 
for consideration, and with the close of the 
session it died in the hands of that committee. 


Better Social and Industrial Conditions 


On December 11 Senator Kenyon sub- 
mitted Senate Resolution No. 382, which was 
agreed to, instructing the Committee on 
Education and Labor to investigate and 
recommend methods of promoting better 
social and industrial conditions, particu- 
larly as to: 

A national tribunal to review and adjust 
difficulties between employers and workmen; 
the development of the United States 
Employment Service into a national labor 
exchange; regularization of employment; 
prevention of unemployment; promotion 
of better living conditions; extension of 
soldiers’ insurance to the civil population, 
so that the workmen may insure at the 
lowest possible rates; the feasibility of a 
national insurance law against old age, 
disability, sickness and accident; national 
minimum wage law; extension of training 
and education of all disabled people. 

Extended hearings on Senator. Kenyon’s 
resolution were held. President Gompers 
appeared before the committee on January 
3-4. He took issue with the first proposal, 
as it seemed to imply or might lead to com- 
pulsory arbitration. He approved the sug- 
gestion that the soldiers’ and sailors’ in- 
surance system be extended to the civil 
population, so that workmen might insure 
against sickness, accident and death at 
the lowest possible rate, and urged that the 
system be so extended, to be voluntary, 
and not compulsory. In regard to the 
feasibility of a national insurance law against 
unemployment, old age, disability, sick- 
ness and accident, President Gompers said 
that if “unemployment,” “disability” and 
“sickness’”’ were stricken out, he would be 
in favor of the proposition. Of govern- 
ment insurance against non-employment he 
said: 

“TI should be opposed—I know that my 
associates would be opposed—to leaving 
it within the power of the government or 
its agent or agents to determine what was 
non-employment, whether it was justi- 
fiable or otherwise, and who would be 
entitled to the insurance or the benefits 
that would result from the provisions of 
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the law—that is, insurance against non- 
employment. 

“There was a resolution proposed by a 
member of the House some two or three 
years ago covering that feature. This 
member of the House was present at 
the committee hearing, and finally stated 
that it is true that the government agent 
would have to depend, or on him would 
rest the obligation of determining what 
constituted non-employment so as to en- 
title an unemployed person to receive the 
benefits of the insurance. Now, that would 
mean, where there would be any con- 
troversy with the employer, that the man 
would be unemployed. Who would de- 
termine that question? Well, the answer 
would be, by the government agent, ‘there 
is work for you, and so long as you can 
get work you are not entitled to this govern- 
ment insurance for non-employment.’ ”’ 

In connection with the consideration of 
Senate Resolution No. 382, Senator Kenyon 
introduced two bills, one on January 20, 
1919, S. 5397, to provide for the commence- 
ment or prosecution of public works in 
order to increase opportunities for employ- 
ment during the period of demoblization 
and industrial readjustment, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. It provided for a United States 
Emergency Public Works Board, to co- 
operate with all federal, state and munici- 
pal agencies intrusted with the execution of 
any public work and endeavor, to stabilize 
industrial and employment conditions dur- 
ing the present period of demobilization and 
industrial readjustment by providing or 
stimulating increased opportunities for em- 
ployment on useful public works during 
periods of extraordinary unemployment 
The board should stimulate the prosecution 
of public work to provide employment in 
. the regions where acute unemployment 
exists or is threatened, and for this pur- 
pose the board shall make or cause to be 
made investigations and reports concerning 
the plans for authorized public works of 
the federal, state and municipal govern- 
ments, with an estimate of the amount, 
character and duration of employment and 
the number of employes which would be 
provided or required thereby. 

An appropriation of $100,000,000 was to 
be made to enable any department, office, 
board or other agency of the federal govern- 


ment having charge of the construction or 
execution of any authorized public work for 
the completion of which the existing ap- 
propriation is insufficient to proceed with 
such work, or to enable the chief of engi- 
neers of the United States Army to proceed 
with the construction or repair of roads 
which the Secretary of War shall certify 
to the board would be of strategic or mili- 
tary value or to make advances, under 
such regulations as the board may pre- 
scribe, to enable workers recommended 
by a United States public employment 
office to reach the place where any such 
public work is being carried on. 

None of the work so authorized was to 
be undertaken unless the Secretary of Labor 
certified that extraordinary unemployment 
existed in the community or vicinity 
where the work was to be performed. 
Federal loans were authorized to states, 
counties or municipalities for the con- 
struction of public works when the Sec 
retary of Labor certified that such work 
was necessary to relieve actual or threat- 
ened unemployment within their borders. 

Senator Kenyon’s second bill, S. 5581, 
introduced on February 1, proposed to 
create a commission to investigate and 
report to Congress on the questions in- 
volved in plans of the national housing 
system. Unfortunately neither of these 
bills came out of committee. 


Unemployment and Lards for Soldiers 


Shortly after the signing of the armistice 
on November 11 unemployment began to 
be a factor in the industrial situation. 
The number of workers out of employment 
continued steadily to increase. Much dis- 
cussion was aroused in Congress on the 
matter. The danger at this critical time of 
any considerable body of unemployed was 
recognized, excepting in the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which refused 
the means necessary for the continuation 
of the United States Employment Service. 

Besides the needed work of bringing the 
“manless job” and the “jobless man” 
together, it was recognized that there was a 
possibility that there would not be enough 
jobs for all. 

In 1915 the Secretary of Labor in his 
annual report suggested the idea of making 
new opportunities of employment by ac- 
quiring land, fitting it for use, placing 
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suitable buildings thereon and disposing of 
ready-made farms and homes to workers 
who desired that kind of employment. 
After our country entered the war this 
suggestion was taken up for more serious 
consideration and was embodied in House 
bill, H. R. 13415, introduced by Represen- 
tative M. Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania. On 
February 5, 1919, Mr. Kelley introduced a 
second bill to provide for the emergency 
arising out of the demobilization of soldiers, 
sailors and marines, and the discharge of 
workers from war industries and other 
occupations by securing therefor perma- 
nent opportunities for profitable employ- 
ment by means of a national construction 
service organized for the systematic ex- 
tension of useful public works and the 
development of natural resources. These 
measures were intended to carry out the 
plans of Secretary William B. Wilson. 
Community life rather than needless rural 
isolation for the returned soldier was the 
purpose in the Kelly measure and also 
in another bill introduced by Represen- 
tative Crosser, H. R. 11329. The first 
thought in these measures was opening up 
new opportunities of employment. The 
preparation of these farms for habitation 
would involve a considerable expenditure 
and employ a large number of workers, and 
each farm would furnish permanent em- 
ployment for one or more workers and 
thus relieve the labor market when over- 
crowded. ‘The Secretary’s plan also included 
the acquisition and operation of both 
forest and mineral lands. The Kelly bills 
called for an appropriation not exceeding 
in the aggregate $500,000,000. Both Kelly 
and Crosser bills failed of passage. 

Secretary Franklin K. Lane also made a 
similar recommendation to Congress and 
proposed that homesteads, with buildings 
and equipment to make them ready for 
immediate occupancy should be provided 
for soldiers and sailors who wished to en- 
gage in farming. 

Secretary Lane’s plan was to purchase dry, 
wet and cut-over lands in all sections of the 
country, to subdivide the tracts thus 
acquired, to build on each parcel a house 
and barn and put the ground into condi- 
tion for use for truck gardening, farming 
or grazing, as the character of the soil, 
the climate and other factors dictate. 
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The settlements were not to be scattered 
haphazard, but established as communi- 
ties so that the homesteaders might have the 
advantage of churches, schools, telephones, 
transportation and markets. The govern- 
ment would allow the soldiers and sailors a 
maximum of forty years in which to pay 
for their land and homes. Money would be 
advanced also for the purchase of machinery, 
equipment and livestock. These loans would 
be for short periods. Interest at a rate of 
not more than 4 per cent would be charged 
by the government. 

With the appropriation of $100,000,000 
which the bill authorized, the Interior 
Department estimated that 25,000 home- 
steads ranging in area from 5 to 160 acres 
could be purchased and developed. The 
task of preparing the land for cultivation, it 
was expected would afford immediate em- 

loyment to many soldiers and sailors. 

he whole undertaking was delayed by the 
Republican filibuster, which killed the 
appropriation, along with many other popu 
lar and salutary measures. 

These propositions are in line with work 
undertaken in the state of California before 
the war and with the provisions being made 
for returning soldiers in Canada, England, 
Australia and New Zealand. In California 
an appropriation was made two years ago 
for the development of a farm community. 
Six thousand acres were purchased, sub- 
divided, buildings erected and small farms 
prepared for immediate occupancy. There 
was an eager demand for the places and 
the project has been exceedingly successful. 

The Canadian soldier, if he is qualified to 
succeed as a farmer, can secure a free hom- 
stead of 160 acres in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan; a free homestead of 100 acres, 10 
acres of it ready for planting, in Ontario; a 
homestead on land bought by the govern- 
ment for homesteads at $500 less than the 
government paid for it, in British Columbia. 
The Dominion government will lend the 
soldier $2,500 to improve his farm, at 5 
per cent interest on twenty ” time. 
The province of Ontario will lend a soldier 
settler in that province $500 in addition, and 
some provinces will lend him up to $1,500. 
In Canada, therefore, he can get 160 acres 
of land for nothing and have a loan of 
from $2,500 to $4,000 at 5 per cent in- 
terest, with which to improve it. In addi- 
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tion, Canada has farm schools where men 
can get the practical training necessary 
to enable them to farm properly. 

The Australian soldier can in any of the 
six Australian states secure a farm improved 
and ready for settlement and cultivation, or 
find a state board ready to lend him money, 
give him practical instruction in farming, 
and advice and direction in improving and 
cultivating his farm. The state of Queens- 
land has purchased 500,000 acres of land from 
which soldiers can select homesteads by pay- 
ing the survey fee and an annual rental of 
3$ per cent on the value of the land. He 
would be loaned $2,500 for the erection of 
buildings and $3,500 for equipment and he 
would be given forty years’ time in which 
to repay the improvements loan and 
pian -five years’ time to pay the equip- 
ment loan at 3} to 5 per cent interest. 

The state of Victoria has provided 
irrigable lands and wheat-growing lands 
and has made available $11,250,000 with 
which to buy, subdivide and improve 
privately owned land. The state lends up 
to 75 percent of the value of permanent 
improvements and $2,500 can be borrowed 
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on 31} years’ time. New South Wales has 
provided 1,500,000 acres for homestead: 
entry by soldiers, the title to be a perpetual: 
lease, the rent being 2} per cent on its; 
capital value, and the state will lend the: 
settler $2,500 for improvements. 

The Australian Commonwealth govern- 
ment has supplemented the provision of the 
Australian'states by appropriating $200,000 
000, to be loaned to settlers to improve and 
equip their farms, the general idea being that 
the states are to provide the land, the 
federal government is to provide the 
money to reclaim it, if it needs reclaiming, 
and also to improve and equip the individual 
farms. The New Zealand or South African 
soldier will find the same generous provision 
for his future. In Great Britain 6,000 
acres of land has already been bought for 
soldiers and a law enacted authorizing the 
purchase of 60,000 acres more. 

The proposals of Secretary Lane were 
embodied in two bills, S. 4947, which was 
introduced September 19, 1918, by Senator 
Myers and reported favorably from the 
Committee on Public Lands on October 7, 
1918, passed the Senate February 24, 1919, 
where its legislative career ended. This 
measure provided for a survey and classi- 
fication by the Secretary of the Interior of 
all unentered public lands of the United 
States and all unused cut-over, logged and 
swamp lands and other unused lands of 
the United States, with a view to disposing 
thereof to honorably discharged soldiers and 
sailors and others. 

The second bill along the lines of Secre- 
tary Lane’s project was S. 5652, introduced 
into the House by Representative Taylor 
of Colorado on February 15. It provided 
for cooperation between the United States 
and the state governments in the reclama- 
tion of lands for rural settlement of soldiers, 
sailors and marines. 

An identical bill was brought into the 
Senate by Senator Myers on February 22. 
Both these measures were reported favor- 
ably into the House and Senate but failed of 
passage in either House. 

On December 17, 1918, Representative N. 
Clyde Kelly of Pennsylvania introduced a 
bill (FE. R. 13415) to secure permanent and 
profitable employment for soldiers and 
sailors through the development and settle- 
ment upon a systematic and comprehensive 
basis of agricultural lands and of forest, 
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mineral and other natural resources. The 
bill would create a special administrative 
board to be known as the National Emer- 
gency Board for soldier employment to 
consist of the Secretaries of Labor, Agri- 
culture and the Interior. This board is 
to organize a United States construction 
service, the interests of the employes of 
which are carefully safeguarded by detailed 
provisions in the bill. The beard is em- 
powered and directed to locate areas of 
jand in the United States and Alaska suit- 
able to be settled and colonizedin comm: nitv 
units; to reserve for this p' rpose any and 
all parts of the p: blic domain and to pur- 
chase lands in private ownership; to reclaim 
and prepare the said lands for settiement, 
including the provisions of ready-made 
farms, farm buildings, stock and machinery ; 
to maintain demonstrative farms for agri- 
cultural training; to organize cooperative 
buying and selling agencies, and to make 
loans and other suitable provisions for 
the settlers’ welfare. The ready-made farms 
should be paid for upon long-time terms, 
the interest not to exceed 4} per cent per 
annum. 

‘This measure was favored by the Depart- 
ment of Labor but the Committee on Labor 
which held hearings upon the measure on 
ae 17, 1919, at which the American 

ederation of Labor was represented, never 
On February 


reported it out of committee. 
5, Representative Kelly introduced H. R. 
15672, which proposed an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 to be expended under the 
direction of the President of the United 
States for purposes similar to those of H. R. 


13415. ‘This measure was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Retirement System for Em; loyes in the Classt- 
fied Civil Service 
An earnest and persistent effort to secure 
the passage of a retirement system for fed- 
exsal employes was made during the three 
sessions of the 65th Congress, but without 
success. 


S. 4637 provided that the classified civil 
service employes of the United States shall 
be eligible for retirement on an annuity at the 
age of 68 years, except that mechanics, letter 
carriers and railway mail clerks may retire 
at 65 years. The bill divides the employes 
coming under its provisions into four classes: 
A, 30 years’ service or more; B, 25 to 30 
years’ service; C, 20 to 25 years’ service; D, 
15 to 20 years’ service. It provided a retire- 
ment compensation of $600, $540, $480 and 
$420 to each of these classes, respectively. 
The fund from which these annuities are 
to be drawn is to be made up by a deduction 
of 2} per cent of each employe’s basic salary 
or wage, to which the government is to con- 
tribute an equal amount. 

This measure was approved by the St. 
Paul Convention by the adoption of Resolu- 
tion No. 66. All the unions of governmental 
employes supported the bill. It was re- 
ported favorably into the Senate on Sep- 
tember 23 by Senator McKellar, chairman 
of the Committee on Civil Service and Re- 
trenchment, but every effort to move it 
from its position as unfinished business on 
the calendar failed. An attempt to secure 
consideration and favorable action was made 
on November 18. It was reached-and read 
by title on the call of the calendar on that 
day, but a motion by Senator McKellar to 
proceed to its immediate consideration was 
defeated on a voice vote when but few Sen- 
ators were in the chamber. 

The measure was up again on December 5, 
on which date an objectionable substitute 
offered by Senator Pomerene of Ohio was 
adopted. The bill retained its place as un- 
finished business on the Senate calendar 
until December 10, when it was displaced 
by the war revenue bill. 

The retirement bill was introduced into 
the House by Representative Keating on 
June 3, 1918. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, which com- 
mittee reported favorably on the bill on 
January 27, 1919. The bill then went to 
the House calendar. A special rule for its 
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early consideration was secured from the 
Committee on Rules, but no opportunity 
occurred to bring up the measure in the 
House before the close of the session. ‘Thus 
the bill was on the calendar for action in 
each House when the Congress expired. 


“Work or Fight” in the Draft Bill 


The second draft bill, which required men 
between 18 and 45 years of age to enroll, 
was introduced on August 5, both in the 
Senate (S. 4856), and in the House (H. R. 
12731). The Senate Committee on Military 


Affairs began consideration of the bill at 
once and on August 19 reported it to the 
Senate with an amendment, said to have 
been offered in committee by Senator James 
A. Reed of Missouri, but the drafting of 
which was credited to Senator Charles S. 


Thomas of Colorado. This amendment 
read as follows: 

“Provided, that, when any person shall 
have been placed in a deferred or exempted 
class for any of the reasons in this paragraph 
set forth, he shall not be entitled to remain 
therein unless he shall in good faith con- 
tinue, while physically able to do so, to work 
at and follow such occupation, employment, 
or business, and if he fails to do so shall 
again be subject to the draft.” 

Newspaper reports had before this date 
stated that such an amendment would be 
embodied in the bill as it came from the 
Senate Military Committee. In view of 
those statements, on August 10, President 
Gompers addressed to Senator Thomas a 
strong protest against such legislation, set- 
ting forth that the workers in the United 
States were producing more per man, and 
in the aggregate, than any man or group of 
men in any other country in the world, and 


that legislation of this kind would be inter- 
preted as a reflection upon the loyalty and 
services of the whole body of workingmen 
for the sake of penalizing a few who might 
not be working up to the full measure of 
their powers. 

The amendment was at once construed 
by members of organized labor as a covert 
attempt to punish strikers by making them 
subject to the draft, regardless of the merits 
of their case or the nature of their grievance. 
It would enable unfair employers to impose 
upon their workmen such conditions as they 
saw fit, and if the workers resorted to their 
extreme remedy and ceased work they would 
be inducted into military service forthwith. 

The American Federation of Labor imme- 
diately started a vigorous opposition to 
embodying this obnoxious clause in the bill. 
Its opposition was well supported by inter- 
national and local bodies throughout the 
country. Numerous letters and telegrams 
of protest reached the Senators from home. 

The opposition to the amendment pointed 
out that the President already had power 
to deal with such situations, but what the 
proponents sought was a law to deal sum- 
marily with strikers, not leaving action to 
the discretion of the President. 

As Senator Poindexter put it on August 
27, ‘‘ The difference between existing law and 
the one proposed is that under the latter the 
Senate exercises the authority [which the 
President had not found it necessary to 
exercise]. Under the law existing now, the 
men striking do so with impunity and yet 
escape military service ; and no public official, 
neither the President nor anybody else, is 
violating any law in permitting them to do 
so. If this law is passed that can not be 
permitted without a violation of the law.” 

Senator Nelson of Minnesota stated it in 
this way: 

“But now we are seeking to do in this 
matter as we are seeKing to do in the liquor 
question—make it mandatory instead of 
leaving it to the discretion of the executive 
department, where we fear that that dis- 
cretion will not be exercised as effectively 
as it ought to be.” 

On the same day that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs reported the 
draft bill to the Senate with this “work or 
fight” amendment, the House Committee 
on Military Affairs took up consideration of 
the draft bill. Secretary Morrison appeared 
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before the committee in opposition to the 
Reed-Thomas amendment. The House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs reported the 
draft bill to the House without the ‘work 
or fight’’ amendment and it passed the 
House without that amendment on August 
24, with 336 yeas, 2 nays and 92 not voting. 
The bill as it passed the House reached the 
Senate and was substituted for the pending 
Senate bill on August 26, but before the 
substitution the Senate Committee on 


Military Affairs had inserted the ‘‘work or 
fight” amendment into the House bill, so 


that the House bill came before the Senate 
with that obnoxious clause. 

During the discussion of the Reed- 
Thomas amendment on August 27, Senator 
Cummins of Iowa offered the following 
amendment to the amendment: 

“This proviso shall not apply in the 
case of a strike if the strikers have sub- 
mitted or will at once submit the dispute 
to the War Labor Board, agree to abide 
and do abide by its decision. and are willing 
at once to res me and contin e work pend 
ing s ch decision The said board shall take 
up and decide all such disputes as speedily 
as practicable.” 

The amendment was approved by a 
vote of 73 to 29. Later, on the same day, 
Senator McKellar of Tennessee moved to 
strike out the Reed-Thomas amendment. 
This motion was defeated by a vote of 
29 favorable, 40 opposed, 26 not voting. 

After the passage of the draft act by the 
Senate, the bill was sent to conference 
between both Houses in order to reach an 
agreement regarding amendments. The 
House conferees insisted upon the elimina- 
tion of the Reed-Thomas “work or fight’ 
clause and to this the Senate conferees 


finally agreed. So the measure was enacted 
in each House without that clause. 


Prohibition of Immigration 


The two resolutions regarding the intro- 
duction of Chinese coolie labor into this 
country, introduced in the House on May 
29, 1917, and in the Senate on December 
7, 1917, considered at some length by the 
St. Paul Convention and condemned, never 
were reported from either committee. 

On September 13, 1918, Representative 
John L. Burnett introduced in the House a 
joint resolution authorizing the readmis- 
sion to the United States of aliens who were 
conscripted or who volunteered their serv- 
ices with the military forces of the United 
States, which was reported, passed both 
Houses and approved on October 19, 1918. 

On January 28, 1919, Representative 
Burnett introduced a bill (H. R. 14774) to 
prohibit immigration for a period of four 
years. Representative Lufkin of Mass- 
achusetts had on December 10, 1918, 
introduced H. R. 13325 which sought to 
prohibit immigration for two years. 

Extended hearings were held upon these 
bills, at two of which Secretary Morrison 
appeared. A new bill, H. R. 15302, was 
reported favorably from the committee on 
January 29, which provided that from 
and after the passage of the act, and until 
the expiration of four years next after its 
passage, the immigration of aliens to thx 
United States is prohibited and during suc.. 
time it shall not be lawful to come into 
the United States from any foreign port or 
place. 

Suitable exceptions were made for various 
officials and their families, ministers, teach- 
ers, travelers and aliens previously ad- 
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mitted. The bill remained upon the House 
calendar until the close of the session 
without further action. 

We recommend that every effort should 
be purt forth to secure the enactment of 
this measure by the next session of Congress. 

While this report is being prepared, 
information comes of the passing away of 
Mr. Burnett. We desire here formally 
to express Labor’s appreciation of his 
staunch championship and advocacy of 
Labor’s fight for the restriction of immi- 
gration and recognition of the principle 
which the labor movement has considered 
advisable and in the interest of the people 
generally. 


So-Called Efficiency Systems 


For a number of years the naval appro- 
priation laws have carried this provision 
against so-called efficiency systems: 

“That no part of the appropriation made 
in this act shall be available for the salary 
or pay of any officer, manager, superintend- 











ent, foreman, or other person having 
charge of the work of any employe of 
the United States Government while mak- 
ing or causing to be made with a stop watch 
or other time-measuring device a time 
study of any job of any such employe 
between the starting and completion thereof, 
or of the movements of any such employe 
while engaged upon such work; nor shall 
any part of the appropriations made in 
this act be available to pay any premiums 
or bonus or cash reward to any employe 
in addition to his regular wages, except 
for suggestions resulting in improvements 
or economy in the operation of any gov- 
ernment plant.” 

A similar provision in the army appro- 
priation bill of this year was opposed by 
Representative Parker of New Jersey, 
who in committee of the whole House 
on February 18, 1919, moved to strike it 
out. The motion was lost by a vote of 
24 to 46. Both the army and the naval 
appropriation bills subsequently failed of 
passage. [To bz continued.] 





August —, Chicago, IIl., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 11, Providence, R. I., Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes’ International Alliance and 
Bartenders’ International League of America. 

August 18, St. Louis, Mo., International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 30, Ottawa, Canada, Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

September —, Chicago, [Ill., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 1, Washington, 
Federation of Postal Employes. 

September, 1-6, Philadelphia, Pa., National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

September 8, New York City, Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America. 

September 8, Colorado Springs, Colo., Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters. 


D. C., National 


Conventions of International Unions, 1919 


September 8, Cincinnati, Ohio, Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of America. 

September 8, Detroit Mich., United Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes and Railway 
Shop Laborers. 

September 9, Buffalo, N Y., Journeymen Bare 
bers’ International Union of America. 

September 9, Cleveland, Ohio, United Min- 
Workers of America. 

September 15, New Orleans, La., Internat‘onal 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

September 15, St. Louis, Mo., United Brick and 
Clay Workers «f America. 

October 6, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

October 6, Detroit, Mich . International Associa- 
tion of Heat and Frosi Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers. 

October 20, Baltimore, Md., United Textile 
Workers of America. 
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NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 
Federation of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 

interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 

Fmst—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Turp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories, or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 

Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 
labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- 
ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of thé Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 

—— with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
a SE additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
: as 


S/he S\ A conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
~ ioe effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
vat iq souvenir publication of any kind. 

an ee a Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 














